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No; 143. 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


BOTANY BAY. 

Wentworth's Description, &c. concluded. 
. The.author, continuing the general view 
of New Holland, a considerable portion of 
which occupied our.Jast week’s publication, 
oes un to state,. that a zone of barren. and 
heathy land,. about five or six miles in 
bradth, surrounds the coast; to which suc- 
geds another zone, of twice that breadth, 
uf timber, such as beef-wood trees, gums, 
iron, barks, &c. 

The forest is extremely thick, but there is 
jittleor nounderwood. A poor sour grass, 
which is too effectually sheltered frum the 
rays. of the sun, to be possessed of any nutri- 
tveand fattening properties, shoots up in the 
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intervais. So that, generally speaking, the 
colony for about sixteen miles into the in- 
teriot, may be said: to possess a soil, which 
Susnaturally no claiin to fertility, and will 
require all the skill and industry of its 
ners to render it even tolerably preduc- 


At this distance, however, the aspect of 
the country begins rapidly to improve, The 
ofprest.is less thick, and the trees in general 
ave of Another description ;, the iron barks, 
yellow gums, and furest oaks disappearing, 
and the stringy barks, blue’ gums, and box- 
trees, genetally usurping their stead. When 
you have advatced about four miles further 
inte thé interivr, you aré at length gratified 
with the appearance of a country truly beau- 
tiful: Ab endless variety of hill and dale, 
clothed in the most luxuriant herbage, and 
covered with bleating flocks and lowing herds, 
at length indicate that you are in regions fit 
to be inhabited by civilized man. The soil 
has no longer the stamp of barrenness. A 
tich loam resting on a substratum of fat red 
thy, Several feet in depth, is found even on 





the tops of the highest hills, which in general 
donot yield in fertility to the vallies. The 
timber, strange as it may appear, is of in- 
fetior size, though still of the same’ nature, 
ie. blue gum, box, and stringy bark. There 
to underwood, and the number of trees 
upon an acre does not upon an average ex- 
teed thirty. They are, in fact, so thin, that 
# person may gallop without difficulty in 
every direction. Coursing the kangaroo is 
favourite amusement: of the colonists, 
Who ‘generally pursue this animal at full 
speed on horseback, and frequently manage, 
> peepee its extraordinary swiftness, 
tobe up at the death ; so trifling are the im- 
pediments occasioned by the forest. 
“The climate: of the colony, particularly in 
@ ne inland districts, is: highly salubrious, al- 
though the heats in summer are sometimes 
Setsatve, the thermometer frequently rising 
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dred degrees and upwards of Fahrenheit. 
This, however, happens only during the hot 
winds; and these do not prevail upon an 
average, more than eight or ten days in the 
year. The mean heat during the three 
summer months, December, January, and 
February, is about 80° at-noon.” 

The three autumn months are March, 
April and May ; and the weather in March 
is, generally, very unsettled, and so rainy as 
to occasion great floods. May is delightful, 
but so chilly in the mornings and evenings 
that a good fire is a comfortable and cheer- 
ing guest. June, July, and August are their 
winter, and produce hoar frosts, and ice, half 
an inch thick at the distance of twenty 
miles inland. Spring claims September, 
October, and our gloomy November. The 
cold moderates gradually, till November, 
which is hot, and light showers, with thun- 
der and lightning, clear the atmosphere of 
fogs, and bring in the summer months, 
December, January, and February. 

Such is the country and the climate: 
we shall now copy a few notices of its statis- 
tics. 

“The price of all manner of stock is almost 
incredibly moderate, considering the short 
period which has elapsed since the founda- 
tion of the colony. A very good horse for 
the cart or plough may be had from 101. to 
15]: and a better saddle or gig horse, from 
201. to 301. than, could be obtained in this 
country for‘double the money. Very good 
mileh-cows may be bought from 51. to 101.; 
working oxen. for'about the same price; and 
fine young breeding ewes from 11. to 31:, ac- 
cording to the quality of their fleece.” 

-“ The price of labour is at present very low, 
and is still further declining in consequence 
of the demand for it not equalling the supply ; 
but carpenters, stone-masons, bricklayers, 
wheel and plough-wrights, black-smiths, 
coopers, harness-makers, sawyers, shoe- 
makers, cabinet-makers ; and in fact all the 
most useful descriptions of hatidicrafts, are 
consequently in very great demand, and can 
= earn from eight to ten shillings per 
day. 

“The price of land is entirely regu!ated by 
its situation and quality. So long as four 

ears back, a hundred and fifty acres of very 
indifferent ground, about three quarters of a 
mile from Sydney, were suld by virtue of an 
execution, in lots of twelve acres each, and 
averaged 14]. per acre. ‘This, however, is 
the highest price that has yet been given for 
land not situated in a town. The general 
value of unimproved forest land, when it is 
not heightened by sume advantageous loca- 
lity, as proximity to a town or navigable 
river, cannot be estimated at more than five 
shillings per acre. Flooded land will fetch 
double that snm. But on the banks of the 
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Uawkesbury, as far as that river is naviga- 
ble, the value of land is considerably greater; 
that which is in a state of nature being 
worth. from 3]. to 51. per acre, and that which 
is in a state of cultivation, from 81. to 10). 
The latter description rents for twenty and 
thirty shillings an acre. 

“The price of provisions, particularly of 
agricultural produce, is subject to great fluc- 
tuations, and will unavoidably continue so 
until proper measures are taken to counter- 
act the calamitous scarcities at present con- 
sequent on the inundations of the Hawkes- 
bury and Nepean. 

“ By way, however, of counterpoise to these 
lamentable scarcities, which in general fol- 
low the inundations of the principal agricul- 
tural settlements, provisions are very abun- 
dant and cheap in years when the crops 
have not suffered from flood or drought. In 
such seasons, wheat upon an average sells 
for 9s. per bushel; maize for 3s. 6d.; barley 
for 5s.; oats for 4s. 6d.; and potatoes for 6s. 
per cwt. 

“The price of meat is not influenced by the 
same causes, but is on the contrary experi- 
encing a gradual and certain diminution. 
By the last accounts received from the co- 
lony, good mution and beef were to be had 


for 6d. per pound, veal for 8d. and pork for ° 


9d. .Whee’ vas selling in the market at 
8s. 8d. per .shel; oats at 4s.; barley at 5s.; 
maize at 5s. 6d.; potatoes at 8s. per cwt: ; 
fowls at 4s. 6d. per couple; ducks at 6s. per 
ditto; geese at 5s. each;.turkies at 7s..6d. 
each; eggs at 2s. 6d. per dozen; and butter 
at 2s. 6d. per pound. The price of the best 
wheaten bread was fixed by the assize at 53d, 
for the loaf, weighing ibs. 

“ The progress which this colony has made 
in manufactures has perhaps never been 
equalled by any community of such recent 
origin. It already contains extensive manu- 
factories of codrse woollen cloths, hats, earth- 
enware and pipes, salt, candles, and soap. 
There are also extensive breweries, and 
tanneries, wheel and plough-wrights,. gig- 
makers, black-smiths, nail-makers, tinmen, 
rope-makers, saddle and harness-makers, 
cabinet-makers, and indeed all sorts of me- 
chanics and artificers that could be required 
in an infant society, where objects of utility 
are naturally in greater demand than articles 
of luxury. Many of these have considerable 
capitals embarked in: their several depart- 
ments, and manufacture to a considerable 
extent. Of the precise amount, however, of 
capital invested in the whole of the colonial 
manufactories, I can give no authentic ac- 
count; but I should imagine it cannot be 
far short of 50,0001. The colonists carry on 
a considerable commerce with this country, 
the East Indies, and China; but they have 
scarcely any article of export tu offer in re- 
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turn for the various commodities supplied 
by those countries. 

“The whole annual ingore of the colonists 
inhabiting the various settlements in New 
Holland, cannot be estimated at more than 


125,0001.,” whereof about 80,0001. is ex- great } 
° ar in quality to the apple of this 
country.” ; 


pended by the government; 12,0001. by 
shipping not belonging to the colonial mer- 
chants; 15,0001. is produced by exports 
principally, seal-skins, right -whale, ele- 
phant oils, and sandal wood, collected from 
the adjacent seas and islands; s000l. by 
wool gi in the colony and its depen- 
deiicies where there were'in 1817, 170,420 
sheep; and’20,000I. by sundries nut particu- 
larized by the author. 

Of the agriculture the following are the 
leading facts:— 

“ Wheat, maize, barley, oats, and rye, are all 
grown in this colony ; but the two former 
are most cultivated. The climate appears to 
be rather too warm*for the common species 
of barley and oats; but the poorer soils pro- 
duce them ofa tolerably good quality. The 
skinless barley, or as it is termed by some, 
the Siberian wheat, arrives at very great per- 
fection, and is in every respect much superior 
to the common species of barley; but the 
¢ulture of this grain is limited to the de- 
mand which is created for it by the colonial 
breweries; the Indian corn, or maize, being 
much’ better adapted for ‘the food’ of horses, 
oxen, pigs, and poultry. The produce too is 
tiuch more abundant than that of barley 
and oats. The creeping wheat may be 


sdwn in the commencement of February ; as|'for 


Should it become too rank, it can easily be 
kept down by sheep, which are found to do 
ffits‘sort of wheat no manner of injury. To 
the farmer, therefore, who keeps large 
flocks of sheep, the cultivation of the creep- 
ing wheat ‘is Righty advantageous’; since in 
Addition to its yielding as great a crop as 
any other species of wheat, it supersedes 
the necessity of growing turnips or other 
artificial food for the support of his stock 
during the severity of the winter, when the 
natural grasses become scanty and parched 
up by the frost. 
“ Potatoes, cabbages, carrots, parsnips, tur- 
nips, pease, beaniyy ceulifewers, bepcol as- 
$, lettuces, onions, and in fact: every 
species of vegetables known in this country, 
are produced in thiseolony; many of them 
attain'a much superior degree of perfection, 
but a few also degenerate. To the former 
class belong the cauliflower and-brocoli, and 
the different varieties of the peg; to the lat- 
i as pete. For the ep 7 
particular, climate a rs too hot, an 
tis only to be olinined: (x the stiffest clays 
andthe dampest situations. The’ potatoe, 
however, is produced tighes = in the 
greatest abundance, the ‘quality is not 
nearly as good as in this ciahitry. 

“The colony is justly famed for the good- 
ne#$and variety of its fruits: peaches, apri- 
plbsns, figs, pomepranacce,rasphertice,straw. 
plums, € es, raspberries, straw- 
befries, snd evelons of all =a attain the 
highest degree of maturity in the open air ; 
and’ oven the siaivag it toni be prndhsoad 
merely’ by the aid of the common -forcing 


glass. The — however, of Port J _ 
son; is not alto congenial tothe U 
of the apple, paca and ys 
though the whole of these fruits are. pro-|. 
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merated as being produted in this colony, 
the peach is the most abundant and’ the 
most useful. 
have been already introduced, succeed one 
another in uninterrupted succession from 
the middle of November to the latter end 
of March: thus filling up an interval of 
more than four months, and affording a 
wholesome and nutritious article of food 
during one-third of the year. 1 
\grows spontaneously in every situation, 
ion the richest soils, as on the most barren ; 
and its growth is so rapid that if you plant a 
stone, it will in three’ years afterwards bear 
ian abundant crop of fruit. Peaches are, in 
consequence, so plentiful throughout the 
colony, that they are everywhere given as 
food to hogs; and when thrown into heaps, 
and allowed to undergo a proper degree of 
fermentation, are found to fatten them very 
‘rapidly. Cider also is made im great quanti- 
ties from this fruit, and when of ‘sufficient 
lage, affords a very pleasant and wholesome 
ibeverage. The lees, too, after the extraction 
iof the juice, possess the same fattening ser 
‘perties, and are equally calculated as 


are Sydney and Paramatta: the latter is a 
‘rising place with about 1200 inhabitants, 
and of the former we have the following 
particulars. 


stands principally on two hilly necks of 
land, and the intervening valley, which to- 
gether form Sydney Cove, The western side 
of the town extends to the waters’ ed 

This 
perceived, forms a little peninsula; and 
what is of still greater importance, the water 
a in general of sufficient depth in both 
t 

sels of the largest burden to the very sides 


“This town covers.a considerable extent of 


actually contains. This is attributable to 
two circumstances, the largeness of the 
leases, which in most instances, possess suf- 
ficient space for a garden, and thé smaliness 
df the houses erected in them, which in ge- 


two causes it happens, that this-town does 
not contain above seven thousand souls, 
whereas one that covered the same extent of 
ground in this country would possess a po- 
pulation of at least twenty thousand. But 
although the houses are for the most part 
small, and of mean appearance, there are 
many 
individuals, which would not disgrace the 
best parts of this great metropolis. 
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‘there, and the apple, in‘ particular, in. 
Sundance: bev it iy decidedly 


“Of all the fruits which T have thus enu- 


The different vatieties which 


This fruit 


hogs. 
The principal towns in New South Wales 


“ Sydney the capital is about seven miles 
istant.from the heads of Port Jackson, and 


tof the town, it may thenafare be 


se coves, to allow the approach of ves- 
f the rocks. 


round, and would at first sight induce the 
elief of a much greater population than it 


eral do not exceed one story, From these 


blic buildings, as well as houses of 


“The harbour of Port Jackson is.perha 
exceeded by none in ‘the world Sa aniy 


at- | Derwent in point of size and saféty ; and jy 
think j 


this latter particular, [ rather think it hy 
the advantage. It is navigable for vessel 
of any burdén for about seven miles abon 
the town, i. e. about fifteen from the en. 
trance. It possesses the best anchorage 
tte whole way, and is perfectly shelter 
from every wind that can blow. Iris sqj 
and I believe wapatle of to have a hundrej 
coves, arid is ca containing all 
shipping in the world. i 
“ At the general muster or census concladel 
on the 19th of Novemiber, 1817, ‘thereoggy 
found to be in all the-various setthéimes, 
‘and districts of the colony of New Squq 
‘Wales, and its dependencies, twenty thoy. 
sand three hundred and twenty-eight souls, 
of whom sixteen thousand six hundred'and 
sixty-four were in the various towns adds. 
tricts belonging to Port Jackson. Ont of 
these’ there were six hundred and tin 
‘soldiers, and six thousand two hundred and 
ninety-seven convicts, leaving a free 
tion, independent of the military, of nine 
‘thousand seven hundred and -BeVED 
souls. At Newcastle, a settlement abot 
sixty miles to the northward of: Port Jad. 
son, there were five hundred and 
about seventy of whom were free. At th: 
settlements of the Derwent and Port Dal. 
'rymple, there were in ail three thousand one 
hundred and fourteen souls, of whom two 
thousand five hundred and fifty-four were at 
the former place, and five hundred and sity 
at the latter. 

Taking the author’s data both for popul 
tion and income, the former at 20,000 souls, 
and the latter at 170,000. it appears that if 
equally divided, every individual wold en- 
joy an income of 8I. 10s. per annuni, 

The island of Van Diemen’s Land difers 
in few points from the couutry of which we 
have been treating. . 

“ The aborigines of this country are; if pos- 
sible, still more barbarous and uneivilised 
than those of New Holland. They subsist 
entirely by hunting, and have no one 
whatever of the art of fishing. Even 
rude bark canoe which their neighbours pos 
sess, is quite unknown to them ; and when- 
ever they want to pass any sheet of water, 
they are compelled to construct a rude raft 
for the occasion. Their arms and hunting 
implements also indicate an inferior degree 
of civilization. ‘The womera, or 
stick, which enables the natives of Port 
Jackson to cast their spears with such ama 
ing force and precision, is not used by them. 
Their spears, too, instead of being matt 
with the bulrush, and only pointed with 
hard wood, are composed entirely of it, and 
are cunsequently more ponderous. In using 
them they grasp the centre; busthes neither 
throw them so far. nor so dexterously as the 
natives of the parent colony. This-ciroum- 
stance is the more fortunate, as they ma® 
tain the most.rancorous and inflexible ths 
and’ hostility towards the colopists. +1 
deep rooted enmity, however, does notarise 








so much from the ferocious nature of thst 
savages, as from the inconsiderate and wi 
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yatdonable conduct of our. countrymen 
shortly after the foundation of the settle- 
menton the rivet Derwent.” 


The island abounds in mountains, rivers, | 


Jakes, and the finest harbours. A sort of 
panther ravages the flocks instead of the 
fiative dog of New Holland, but it tlies from 
mati. The wattle bird, a great delicacy, 
gbout the size of a snipe, is the only 
ther diversity mentioned in the anima! 
treation. The shores are covered with 
musclés as those of Port Jackson are 
with oysters, Black wood and Huon pine, 
aspecies of yew tree of strong odoriferous 
scent and extreme durability; compensate 
‘for the want of the cedar, mahogany, and 
‘rose wood of the main land. Besides coal 
and iron, copper, alum, slate, limestone, as- 
vbestus, and basaltes are found; but the 
copper in no great quantity. 
e author gives a lively description of 
‘the bushmen, or associated bands of deser- 
ters and runaway convicts, who live in the 
«woods by robbery and plunder, not seldom 
unaccompanied with murder. These are 
however nearly extirpated. The formation 
of such societies he attributes to the facility 
with which, to lessen the expences of go- 
yernment, what are called “ tickets of leave” 
‘were granted to convicts before the sincerity 
their reformation was ascertained. 
. This privilege, which exempts them from 
the public works, and enables them to seek 
employment in every direction. throughout 
the colony, turns lopse a set of men, who 
had been solemnly pronounced to be im- 
-and dangerous members of society; 
Mad afonds them an uprestrained opportu- 
nity of preying upon the industrious and de- 
servings and of committing fresh enormities, 
before they have made the atonement affixed 
totheir original offences.” 
. Having now condensed as much of the 
eral information which Mr. Wentworth 
Boiebes as @ patient analysis enables us to 
do, we shall take our leave of his work. with- 
gat dwelling on the poor common place re- 
inarks with which it abounds—the rote of 
talkers who do not take the trouble to think 
and thecontradictions which glarethrough 
the depths of his profoundest theories. 
We may laugh at the despotism which allots 
a large proportion of the revenue, 25001; as 
“orphan dues”. for the support of public 
schools and charities (page 11); and the bad 
Management is vot very obvious where (p.$2) 
“theroads and bridges which have been made 


to every part of the colony, are truly sur-[ 
prising, consideting the short period that 
elapsed since its foundation.” Neither} 


Gani we Bldtiie thé non-iitroduction of dis- 

filléries, a8 thé author does, Where druiken- 

§ is the greatést curse, and scarcity of 

fi the greatést peril. Neither can we 

isé the accura¢y which félls us in one 

fitenvé that “thé position of a town 

i pool) is all that can be urged in sup- 
- port 
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probability of its future progress,” 
if’ thé next that “ there 4 be \ 
bt that it will in a few years become a 
of considerable spite and. importarice”’ 


or that thé wild cattle from original: 
Pte f We * for sothe time fiat aly 
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appeared,” and in another breath that there 
dre “* scarcely hundreds to be found at-pre- 
sent where thousands existed.” (50—1.) 

We have -alladed to the Doradiun visions 
about a river, the Macquarie, which has just 
been seen, and is suspected to flow 5 or 6000 
miles till it disembogues on the north-west 
coast, yet unexplored; but we cannot so 
forcibly expose the author’s bombast on that 
subject as by quoting some of hisown words. 

“The probable course of this newly dis- 
covered river, being thus in every respect so 
decidedly favourable for the foundation of a 
rich and puwerful community, there can be 
little doubt that the government of this 
country will immediately avail itself of the 
advantages which it presents, and establish 
a settlement at its mouth. What a sublime 
spectacle will it then.be for the philosopher 
to mark the gradual progress of population 
from the two extremities of this river; to 
behold the two tides of colonization flowing 
in opposite directions, and constantly hasten- 
ing to that junction, of which the combined 
waters shall overspread the whole of this 
fifth continent!” 

This is more like romance than philoso- 

phical politics! On the common cant argu- 
nients we shall bestow little notice. China 
painted as one of the most prosperous 
nations in the world ; and yet it is said that 
no nation can be prosperous without freedom 
and a representative constitution! We are 
desired to look back into antiquity to: ob- 
serve that all the great nations which have 
at various times preponderated over their 
neighbours, attained their utmost force and 
vigour during the period of their greatest 
freedom and virtue, The author, of course, 
never read the history of Mahomedanism, 
of the Ottoman Empire, of Russia, in short 
of any state; for if he had, he must have 
learnt that however much internal security 
and happiness depended on fréedom. in the 
people and virtue in their rulers, the greatest 
conquests and preponderance over neigh- 
bours have been achieved by military de- 
spots. 
P But we have done; and look with hope 
for some future more characteristic account 
of Botany Bay: till such appears, we trust 
our courteous readers will be content with 
the knowledge of it we have been able to 
impart—otherwise they may go further and 
fare worse. 





Dictionnaire Critigue et Raisonné des 
Etiquettes de ta Cour, et des usages 
du monde, par Madame la Comptesse 
de Geulis. A Paris, 1818, 8V¥o. pp. 
409. By a French Critic. 

Various systems have been established 
concerning the causes‘of the French revolu- 
tion ; almost all present a chance of proba- 
bility. One theorist attributes these causes 
‘to the destruction of the Jesuits, another to 
thé abolition of the Parliament, a third to 
‘financial eo pore and a fourth to the 
progress and abuse of scieerpe ae ideas, 
‘finally, some regard the neglect o 





fina! 
ad etiquétte aS the source of evéry evi 


ceremo y. 


appears at first sight; it is not departing 
very far from the truth to say that har- 
mony among the different classes of society 
is necessary to the maintenance of social 
order; this harmony can only subsist by ob- 
servance of rank, and respect for ceremony. 
France was for a length of time a s¢hovl of 
politeness and ‘urbanity to the rest of 
Europe; but since we have heard so much 
of the rights of man, it séems as though 
mankind had forgotten the respect which is 
due to each other. The very tradition of 
French politeness no longer exists ; we every 
day luse something of that spirit of de- 
corum, which even state polity may turn to 
so many advantages; the powers of society 
are by degrees divested of that happy illu- 
sion which inspired respect and civility; arid 
the Dictionary-of Court Etiquette is to inatly 
persons.a Dictionary of Fiction. 

“ French politeness,” says Madame de 
Genlis, in her Preface, “ was combined with 
so much wit, taste and refinement, that it 
has ever been quoted as the model of grace 
gallantry and true good-breeding. But the 
glory of astonishing the universe by a long 
succession of tritimpls, has occasioned a 
neglect of those customs and social laws 
which are useless in camps: amidst so many 
ambitious pretensions, the wish’ to appear 
agreeable was ‘of course disdained; and nét 
to attach value to this object, was to rée- 
nonce it.” 

There is much trath contained in’ these 
few lines, and Madame dé Genlis’ work, in 


‘spite of its frivolous title, is well-calculated 


to excite reflection. Every object, however 
unimportant in appearance, acqiiires interest 
from the historical recollections with whith 
it is combined. Many articles are tteated 
withmore depth of research than the subject 


‘seems to require, and we recognise in every 


page that exquisite politeness and delicacy 
of taste which distinguish a woman of un- 
derstanding who has sperit her life in the 
world of fashion; who, from her rank in 
society and her literary reputation, has en- 
joyed an intimate acquaintance with all the 
celebrated men of the eighteenth century; 
has judged their opinions, Jearnt the secret 
of their system, and who is perhaps better 
qualified than any one te discover its: causes 
and appreciate its results. She makes the 
following observations on the French revo- 
lution :— 

“ There are persons in the literary world 
who smile with contempt when they are 
told that the revolution was the work of the 
Philosophists ; yet it is certain, (and the fact 
may be proved by the Journals) that all the 
most odious motions mate by the jacobins, 
were taken from the works of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Helvetius, Diderét, Condorcet, Saint 
Lambert, Raynal and d'Alembert ; the letters 
of these writers contain the most: clearly 
furmed conspiracy against religion, mo- 
narchy and manners.” 

In 1770, Marechal Richelieu wrote to 
Voltaire: “ The new Philosophy will bring 
sabout a horrible revolution, if means be not 
taken to prevent it.” Unfortunately the pré- 
diction of the Marechal was verified in its 





his’ latter opitiion if not so puerile as it 


fullest extent. 




























































The Abdé de Beauregard, thirteen years 
before the revolution, exclaimed from the 
pulpit of Notre Dame, with an eloquence 
worthy, of Bossuet:—“ Yes, it is the King 
and Religion that the Philosophers .aim at 
destroying! The axe and the hammer are 


* in their hands! They are only waiting for 
-a@ favourable moment, to overthrow the 


throne and the altar! The temples of the 
Lord will be stript and destroyed, his festi- 
vals abolished, his name blasphemed, and 
his doctrine proscribed! .... But what dol 
behold! ... the High Priest of Baal in the 
pulpit of truth . .., immodest Venus, do you 
assume the place of the living God, and 
seat yourself on the throne of the Saint of 
Saints to receive the guilty incense uf your 
new adorers!....” For this awful and 
true prediction, the christian orator was 
called by Condorcet a fanatic and a leaguer, 
and yet-a few years afterwards the comedian 
Monvel played the part of High Priest in 
the Church of Notre Dame, and an opera 
daucer, Mad. Aubry, was carried in triumph 
to the altar in the costume of the Goddess of 
Reason. 

These revolutionary masquerades natu- 
rally lead us to mention the ridiculous ho- 
nours which were conferred on the distin- 


-guished men at Paris with all the pomp of 


the Greek. ceremonies. The article scandal 
in the dictionary, presents an amusing ex- 
ample of this: Madame de Genlis describes, 
in a tone of pleasantry, worthy of Madame 
de Sevigné, the ridiculous funeral. pomp of 
Voltaire, when the national assembly or- 
-dained that the remaius of that patron of 
philosophers should be removed from the 
church of Romily.to the Pantheon. 


“ Tn a triumphal car, at once ponderous 
and mean, was placed a hideous wax figure 
intended ‘to represent the corpse of Voltaire. 
At his feet rose a pyramid of volumes com- 
prising a whole edition of his works. The 
car was surrounded by opera figurantes and 


-chorus singers, personating the muses, whose 


number. was quintupled with the view of 
conferring greater honour on the memory of 
the deceased. It was a cold ard rainy day, 
and the streets were covered with mud: the 
muses, who wore thin draperies of white 
muslin and crowns of faded roses, were 
splashed to the very knees. They slipped 
along the wet and greasy pavement, singing 
in hoarse voices, mournful hymns to the 
glory of the deceased ; but it was impossible 
to distinguish a single syllable they utterad, 
for every accent was drowned by the nuisy 
acclamations of the crowd, and the cries of 
vive Voltuire / which were reiterated by all 


.the Poissardes of Paris. The miserable po- 
.pulace, who were abused in all things, re- 


garded Voltaire as the patriarch of jacobins 
and democrats. They were not aware that 
Voltaire, who in reality preached a revolu- 
tion, at the same time wished that the people, 
whom he profoundly despised, le sot ‘peuple, 
(for that was his expression) should -be looked 
upon as nothing, and should never take the 


-least stare in the government, because, said 


he; I do not like the government of the Ca- 


naille. But’ a singular accident for a few 


moments retarded the progress of the -tri- 





umphal retinue. The head of the effigy of 
Voltaire got unfastened and rolled down to 
the feet of the philosopher. . . . The terrified 
muses suddenly stopped: they soon how- 
ever contrived to fix the wax head again 
on the shoulders uf the image. The. next 
disaster was a vivlent shower of rain. 

he daughters of memory were compelled, in 
spite of their dignity, either to go in search 
of umbrellas, or to take shelter in the shops; 
and by degrees the whole retinue dispersed. 
Thus ended this marvellous pomp. The 
muses were covered with dirt and caught 
severe colds, and the Parisians were by no 
means satisfied with a spectacle which had 
been emphatically announced as the most 
dramatic, the most elegant and most per- 
fectly Grecian ceremony that had ever been 
witnessed.” , 

This is a grotesque picture of a scene of 
philosophic quackery, and delineates one 
occasion of the many which cause the ab- 
surdity of these republican tricks to be uni- 
versally acknowledged now, as they will 
hereafter form the comic portion of the his- 
story of revolutionary follies. 

In every page of her book, Madame de 
Genlis writes like a woman who has been 
accustomed to the court and high life: the 
article on presentations is in itself a little 
treatise on etiquette: she frequently throws 
an interest over her work by humorons and 
satirical approximations. “ The title of dame,” 
says she, “was formerly confined solely 
to the nobility; it was never addressed to 
the lower order uf females, nor even to the 
bourgeoisie. A married roturiere (or female 
of the labouring class) was designated hy 
the title of Mademoiselle. ‘This custom sub- 
sisted so late as fifty years ago. It was re- 
prehensible on more than one account, and 
particularly because it offended the dignity 
of the married state. However, the Ro- 
turiere bas since had herrevenge: La femme 
Montmorency, and les dames de la Halle, are 
expressions which have been employed in 
the courts of law, and repeated in all the 
public papers.” 

We shall conclude this article by a few 
reflections on manners, extracted from the 
article decorum: 

“ The period when the greatest decorum 
prevailed in France, at the court and in the 
city, since the kings of the third race, was 
during the reign of Louis XIII; the French 
people were never more religious. What 
admirable institutions were then founded ! 
The Hétel Dieu, the Enfants trouvés, the 
Seurs de la Charité, &c. It was not until 
after the regency of Anne of Austria that 
decorum began to be neglected at court. 
A’he women then began to wear their throats 
uncovered: widows, however, rigorously 
adhered to their old costume, and females in 
yeneral observed all the rules of propriety 
which had been established under the pre- 
ceding reign. Every lady of quality had a 
companibu or Brodeuse, who was constantly 
with her. The origin of this custom was to 
protect themselves from slander by never 
holding a ¢éte-d-téte with a male’ friend 
whatever might be his age. Thus we find 
Madame de Maintenon in her letters to Ma- 
‘ 
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dame Caylus, recommending» her never to 
abandon this prudent custom, although the 
latter lady was then in her fifty-sixth year, 
and the mother of a young man estabiished 
inthe world. It was likewise an idea of de. 
corum which gave rise to the custom of 
females never riding out in a carriage with. 
out being attended by two servants at least, 
and in the evening provided with a torch, 
Every one wished to have witnesses and to 
actin the light ; this custom was maintained 
until the revolution.” 


We might multiply quotations without 
number. Madame de Geulis’ work would 
furnish an abundance of amusing, moral, 
and instructive anecdotes. Several articles 
are treated with remarkable talent; the 
‘graceful style and turns of high life which 
characterise the genius of the author are 
everywhere observable. We could have 
wished for a few more lh:istorical anecdotes; 
the book is more remarkable for observa. 
tion than research; it is more the work of 
a woman of the world than a woman if 
learning; @ critical and explanatory dictiona- 
ry of the etiquette of the court, customs of the 
world, &c. might well have excused a little 
coquetry of erudition in a female. ; 





Pyne's History of the Royal Residences. 





CARTOON GALLELY IN HAMPTON-COURT 
PALACE :—HISTORY OF THE CARTOONS, 


It was fortunate for the world of science, 
that the traly enlightened Sir Christopher 
Wren held the employment of master of the 
works in the reign of William HL., for whom 
he built the ce of Hampton Court. 
Great as a suldier, and eminent for princely 
justice, his majesty had no regard for the 
fine arts ; he attained the crown of England, 
too, at a time least auspicious, in this cou- 
try, to the professors of those elegant pir. 
suits, that give the last polish to the human 
mind. The spirit that had waged successful 
war against the Papal power, was blindly 
hostile to all that bad been cultivated ot 
cherished by the enlightened priests of the 
Romish Church: the path of revolution, 
whether religious or political, is too often to 
be traced among the ruins of the works of 
human genius, wantonly overthrown and 
destroyed by fanatic bands. England, which 
had gained much by change, had yet wofil 
experience of this; hence architecture, al- 
though not neglected, was live felt or un- 
derstood; while sculpture and painting 
were swallowed up in politics and war. 


Sir Christopher Wren, ino all the great 
structures which he designed, and which 
uecessity, rather than national taste, caused 
to be erected, had considered, that the archi- 
tect alone was not competent to give that 
finished character to a building which should 
reflect credit upon the age, and would have 
been happy to have shared his honour with 
the painter and the sculptor; but his opini- 
ons, however liberal, or however wise, 
little influence over apathy or prejudice, 
it was only on rare occasions that he was 
allowed the privilege of judging even wha 





was the most fitting in his own art. 
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_ It may be inferred, that he had some dif- 
ficulty in obtaining permission to prepare 
the gallery for the Cartoons in this palace: 
for it is not an’enitirely new structure, but 
converted from an old part of the building, 
and is too narrow for its length. An apart- 
ment, however, was granted to receive the 
seven Cartoons of Raphael; and these al- 
most divine works thereby, perhaps, escaped 
destruction. 
_ The Cartoons, the most esteemed of Ra- 
phael’s compositions, have -happily in this 
age again attained to due appreciation. His 
sent Majesty, whose knowledge of virtu 
is undisputed, like the er se 
Charles I. held these pictures in the highest 
estimation. They had been several years 
in the collection at Windsor Castle, and 
when they were returned to their old desti- 
nation, Hampton Court, so careful was his 
Majesty that they should sustain no injury 
in taking them from their frames, or in 
their removal, that he superintended the 
workmen employed on that service for 
several mornings, and assisted in the rolling 
and placing them in their cases. The frames 
in which they now hang were made at his 
Majesty’s private expense, and cost five 
hundred pounds ;* they are carved, and of 
the pattern known to connoisseurs as the 
Carlo Maratti frame. 

The Cartoons were designed by Raphael 
to serve as patterns for tapestry, to decorate 
the Papal chapel, by order of Pope Leo X., 
“ the guardian of learning and the protector 
ofthearts;” and represent subjects judiciously 
selected from: the Evangelists and the Acts 
of the Apostles. They were painted about 
the year 1520. --The tapestry was executed 
at the famous manufactory at Arras, in 
Flanders; but the death of their illustrious 
author, the assassination of the Pope, his 
munificent patron, and the subsequent 
troubles that agitated Rome, prevented their 
being placed in the chapel for which they 
were intended. Indeed the tapestry was 
not paid for, and the Cartoons were retained 
as security, until they were purchased for 
the King of England. 

King James I., although possessing no 
great predilection for the arts, had two sons 
eminent aboye other princes of that age fur 
‘their superior acquirements; Henry, who 
died in is nineteeth year, and Charles, af- 
terwards King of England. These royal 
youths personally knew, or held correspon- 
dence with many men distinguished for 
genius and talent, and among the rest, the 
lastrious Rubens, who is said to have ne- 
gociated for the purchase of the Cartoons, 
which hecame the property of King James, 
and it may reasonably be supposed at the 
Tequest of his sons, for his Majesty liberally 





* Mr. Kingham, of Long-acre, informed the 


‘writer, that he received this sum from his Ma- 


jesty for the frames. It was stated, in one of the 
papers, about the beginning of winter 


‘1818, that his Majesty, regardless of the merit 
.of these works, had caused some of the Car- 
-toons to be cut, to fit into spaces: to adorn his 


t. This, however, was satisfactorily 


-apartmen 
— paragraph in the same 





indulged them in their passion for collecting 
works of art. It is likely that the Duke of 
Buckingham too had some share in pro- 
curing these estimable works, as he was the 


friend and patron of Rubens, an excellent| 


connoisseur, and the first who led Prince 
Henry to collect pictures. 

The King had already promoted the esta- 
blishment of an extensive manufactory for 
weaving tapestry at Mortlake, and, munifi- 
cently gave Sir Francis Crane, its-ingenious 
projector, the sum of 20001. towards the 
erection of a building for that purpose. It 
is not improbable that the Cartoons were 
purchased soon after the erecting of this 
manufactory, with the intention of having 
them copied by the skilful’ artisans who 
were there employed, and who were not 
long before they not only rivalled the 
works of the looms at Arras, but produced 
copies from the finest pictures, with an effect 
and splendour that, at a short distance, as- 
sumed the appearance of painting. Artists 
of distinguished merit were invited from 
abroad to superintend the workmen, and 
Francis Cleyn, of singular eminence in his 
department, was retained by King James to 
design grotesques for the looms. In the sub- 
sequent reign, five of the Cartoons are 
mentioned to have been sent to Mortlake to 
be copied under the direction of this artist: 
the other two might possibly have been al- 
ready executed there. 

It has been a generally received opinion, 
that these works were purchased by King 
Charles I, at the recommendation of Rubens, 
but there is reason for beleiving, that they 
were brought to England in the reign of his 
father. Bickham, in his “ Delicie Britan- 
nice,” published eighty years ago, asserts 
that they were purchased by King James; 
which may deserve credit, a8 on no occasion 
did his Majesty exhibit more liberality than 
in the promotion of this manufactory, being 
profuse in his expenses for various suites of 
hangings wrought there. 

King Charles, in the first year of his 
reign, owed to Sir Francis Crane the sum of 
60001. for three suites of goid tapestry; which 
shows the high repute such were held in, 
and accounts for the employment of the 
best artists in designing for this splendid 
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England is in possession of four other 
Cartoons by Raphael: The Vision of Ezekiel, 
and a Holy Family, at Broughton, formerly 
the seat of the Duke of Montagu ;—a Holy 
Family, at the seat of the late Duke of Beau- 
fort;—and the centre or principal part of a 
Cartoon, The Massacre of the Innocents, in 
the possession of Prince Hoare, Esq :* some 
fragments of this compvusition, which be- 
longed to Sir Joshua Reynolds, were disposed 
of at the sale of.the effects of that illustrious 
painter. 

The seven subjects in the Royal collection 
were heretofore regarded by the artists as a 
school in themselves: hence they were 
copied by many men eminent in their day, 
The directors of the British Institution, im- 
pelled by that patriotic feeling for the pro- 
motion of the Fine Arts, which has charac - 
terized their proceedings from the com- 
mencement of their munificent establish- 
ment, have lately. procured the loan of thee 
graphic treasures, for the imitation of our 
native aspirants, as the best exemplars of 
grandeur and purity of historic composition ; 
and the copies that have been made under 
their auspices, bear sufficient testimony of 
the enlightened spirit that recommended 
such a mode of study. 

The Royal Academicians, influence per- 
haps by the wisdom of the measure, have 
also procured the loan of the Cartoons, as 
examples four the students at the Royal Aca- 
demy ; from which we may expect the most 
gratifying results, the British youth wanting 
only to superadd to our national style a por- 
tion of the classic severity of the great Italian 
masters, to raise the English school: to as 
proud a pre-eminence in the historical, as it 

as attained in the portrait, Jandscape, and 
other meritorious departments of painting. 

In looking to the rising Artists for tue 
consummation of this desired national sm» 

eriority, it must not be supposed, that what 
1as already been done in England is invi¢i- 
ously passed over. West, naturalized here, 
and adopted by our venerable sovereign, has 
done enough, in. the highest department of 
painting, to rescue England from te un- 
philosophic reasonings of French egotism, 
in its senseless attack upon the genius of our 
climate. Fuseli,too,has abundantly manifes'. 


species of decoration. His Majesty continued | ed, by the daring of his pencil, that theatm.s. 
to countenance the manufacture with in-| phere of our envied isle is not uncongenial 


creased munificence, by granting to Sir 
Francis an annuity of 1000l. for ten years to 
liquidate the debt, and a further grant of 
1000]. a year to support the establishment. 

The subjects of the Cartoons,are, first, The 
Death of Ananias, as related in. the 5th 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. 

The second, E/ymas, the Sorcerer, stricken 
with blindness. Acts 13. 

The third, The Lame Man healed by Peter 
and John. Acts 3. 

The fourth, The Miraculous Draught of 
Fishes. Luke 5. 

The fifth, Paul and Barnabas at Lystra, 
where the priest of Jupiter is going to sacri- 
fice tothem.. Acts 14. 

The sixth, Paul Preaching at Athens. 

The:seventh is Christ's Churge to St. Peter, 
from the Evangelist St. John, 21. 





to the loftiest productions; although Burry, 
the honour of Hibernia, had betyre nobiy 
offered himself the champion of. insuhed 
Britannia, and in. England displayed utose 
talents that silenced the revilings of the 
taunting enemies to her fame, 

The genius of our countryman Northcote, 
although not warmed by an occasional ray 
of Royal. patronage, upheld hy genuine at- 
fection for his profession, has bu idly maim- 
tained its course on the long chilling pata 
that leads to fame, rarely turning aside from 
that noble pursuit, the high department of 
art, which all recammend, aud few have 
dared to follow.. The pencil of Northcote, 
during a successiun uf many . years, nut 
auspicious .to such meritorious studies, has 





* These fragments ate now iti the possession 
of Mr. Lonsdale, the portrait painter. 
































































































produced works, illustrative of British his- 
tory, that will be viewed hereafter with 
pes honourable to his memory, and 
may procure him the. distinction of 
eng designated the father of historical 
painting in England. ' ° 

Emulating the perseverance of this native 

artist, and profiting by the example of those 
who, with him, have “ done so. much, and 
done so well,” the rising generation have, in 
this more auspicious age, a fair opportunity 
of raising upon such q basis, a superstruc- 
ture worthy of such progenitors, to their 
own bonour, and to that of the country.that 
gave them birth. 
, Sir James Thornhill, by the favour of the 
Eaal of Halifax, obtained permission to copy 
the Cartoons, and executed the whole of 
them of the size of the originals: this arduous 
undertaking cost him the labour of three 
years. He also made.another set, one fourth 
ef their dimensions, and. several studies of 
the heads, hands, and feet, intending to pub- 
Vish a book from them for the use of 
student; a work which he began, but never 
completed, being.most prabably deterred by 
the expenses he must have incurred, with 
little bopes. of remuneration: for although 
it was the fashion in, his time to laud the 
Cartoons as mighty works, their merits 
were little felt, and even less regarded. 

At the death of this first historical painter 
of the. reign of George II. his large’ set of 
copies was disposed of by his widow for only 
two hundred pounds. Every man occasion- 
ally feels an individual disposition to affer 
an excuse for a mational disregard of 
talent; hence the reason assigned. for thé 
little competition that appeared for the pos- 
session of- the large copies of the immortal 
warks of the divine Raphael was, that few 
knew where to place them.: It does not ap- 
pear, however, that any compunctious feel- 
Img «was expressed for the fate of the other 
set: perhaps they were too small, so they 
found. their way into some gallery for less 
than half that sum. 

Charles Jervas, celebrated both by his 
own vanity and the flattering pen ‘of Pope, 
obtained pérmission to copy the Cartoons, 
which -he executed on a small scale. He 
was more fortunate, for he not only disposed 
of them to Dr, George Clarke of Oxford, but 
found # munificent patron in that divine, 
who furnished: him with money to visit 
Franée‘and Italy, and to prosecute his studies 
in a classic region. Two of these copies 
were engtaved by Audran, an eminent 
French artist, who would have executed 

lates of the whole, had not death arrested 
8 ingenious hand, , 

Goupy also copied the Cartoons in small, 
and found 2 purchaser fur thearin the Duke 
of handos, who benevolently gave the 
artist three hundred ‘guineas for his work. 
Goupy was in distressed circumstances ; at 
the sale of his Grace’s effects at Canons, they 
were sold for seyenteen pounds. 

Various set of engravings have been made 
from the Cartoons, “Simon Gribbelin, a 
— artist, ey hice, a, aah Lor 
Own drawings. 1 though. bril- 
fiant in effect, were too small tor afford 
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much assistance to the student; but heing 
the only engravings that had appeared from 
their designs, they naturally procured for 
the author a successful sale. 

It is to be lamented that only two plates 
were produced from the graver of Audran, 
as his superior knowledge of drawing, and 
brilliant execution, would have furnished 
the artist and connoisseur with what was 
wanting in the plates of his countryman 
Gribbelin. 

Sir Nicholas Dorigny, another French 
artist, supplied the world of taste with this 
desideratum, to the utmost of his abilities, 
in his large plates; which, although not uni- 
formly correct in character and expression, 
are, from their free and masterly style of ex- 
ecution, justly admired. 

These plates were begun in the reign of 
Queen Anne. Certain English gentlemen 
then at Rome, where Dorigny was studying, 
struck with the merit of a plate which he 
had engraved from the transfiguration of 
Raphael, and wishing to patronize so inge- 
niaus an artist, on their return prevailed on 
severgl persons of rank to invite him to 
England, to engrave the Cartoons at Hamp- 
ton Court. Dorigny obeyed the summons, 
and arrived in June 1711. 

It was expected that the government 
would have employed him, and that the 
plates should remain the property of the 


crown, to furnish sets of the engravings for | 8* 


presents to foreign princes and their am- 
bassadors; but the sum demanded by the 
engraver, four or five thousand pounds, being 
considered by the parliament toe much 
of the public money to appropriate for such 
a purpose, althotigh the Lord Treasurer Ox- 
ford was his friend, and the Queen his 
patron, that design was frustrated, and 
Dorigny opened a public subscription of 
four guineas for the set of eight large plates, 
including a title-page, by which, and the as- 
sistance of private patronage, he was en- 
abled to complete his meritorious work. 

All the drawings and studies from the 
originals were made by Dorigny; but finding 
the engraving would be too arduous a labour 
for his own hand, he engaged two assistants, 
Charles Dupuis and Claude Dubosc. These 
artists disagreeing with him, when the plates 
were advanced only half-way, left Dorigny 
to finish them alone. Dubosc, not satished 
with exposing him te this inconvenience, 
basely attempted to injure his employer, by 
offering to execute a set of engravings from 
these subjects, for the print-sellers; but 
failed in his object. 

Queen Anne, kindly commiserating his 
embarrassment, encouraged the ingenious 
ne ged to proceed, by many acts of per- 
sonal condescension, frequently honouring 
him with a visit, and expressing her admira- 
tion of his work. Unhappily for Dorigny, 
the Queen died, and he had to seek another 
royal patron. 

In the year 1719, he accomplished his 
laborious task, and on presenting two sets 
of proofs to George I., one set to the 


Prince of Wales, and. one to each of the’ 
Princesses, his Majesty gave him a purse: 


containing one hundred guiaeas, and the 








The Duke. of Devonshire, in consideration 
of his indefatigable study and merit, remited 
him four years’ interest of four hundred 
pounds, which his Grace had lent him dur 
his progress, and the next year procured fog 
him the honour of knighthood trom. the 
king. 

rs the sale of Dorigny’s effects, when he 
quitted England, one lot containing ong 
hundred and: four tracings: of the heails, 
hands, and feet, was disposed of for tbirtjs 
two guineas. They were re-sold tor seventy, 
four guineas, and subsequently, in separate 
lots, for one hundred pounds. Whilst he 
was occupied on the plates, a gentleman of 
London offered him two hundred pounds 
for these tracings. Eight heads, capied from 
other Cartoons of Raphael by Dorigny, ware 
sold with the effects of Dr. Mead: among 
these were a head of a Shepherd, from the 
Nativity; a female head, weeping, fromm the 
Murder of the Innocents ; and a man’s head; 
from the Presentation in the Temple. 

A set of etchings of the twelve tapestries, 
from Raphael, in the Vatican, was executed 
by Richard Dalton, surveyor of the King’s 
pictures. These tapestries are supposed to 
comprise copies of the whole set originally 
painted by Raphael, but it is not known 
when they were placed in the Papal palace, 
It was, however, reserved for the indefati- 
ble Holloway, to afford the world just 
idea of the expression of Raphael, in'g set 
of engravings on a still larger scale, which 
are far advanced towards completion. These 
plates, which have already occupied him 
and his ingenious pupils in incessant labour 
for twelve years, vil, when the whole ate 
published, afford a valuable addition to the 
portfolios of the cognoscenti and the dibera 
encouragers of art. 

Mr. Fitler has engraved a small set ofthe 
Cartoons, which, being carefully copieh 
serve as memoranda of the general desigh 
of these inestimable compositions, 

Soon after King William was invjtedte 
the Engieb throne, the Cartoons, with 
other valuable property, then considered 
perhaps as “ parcel of royal lumber,” wete 
discovered in one of the apartments of 
Whitehall, where it may be supposed they 
had remained from the time of the disper 
sion of the collection of paintings and other 
noble productions of art, the property: # 
King Charles I.; for thig palace was ‘ 
by = Protector Cromwell, and it is knows 
that they were chased of the commie 
sioners anarinal be the parliament to sell 
the king’s effects, by order of the 
for the sum of three hundred pounds, The 
were found packed, some jn four, some 
five. pieces, in cases of thinly slit deal. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
Cartoons were discovered by Sir Christopher 
Wren,* as it belonged to his office, a6 ue 

* It is worthy of observation, that i was 
owing to the exertions and researches of the 
father of Sir Christopher Wren, who was Deas 
of Windsor, that the greater part of the valed- 
ble records of St. George’s Chapel wore Tt: 








covered after the Restoration. ‘Phe three regit- 
ters yarn y black, blue, and #4, 





Prince honqured him with a gold: medal, 
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veyor-of the works, to explore the abdicated 
apartments in all the Royal palaces, which 

recovered from oe |~ wanton di- 
apidativo s of civil war; and it was owir 
ie careful researches, that many rr 
aevemains, which escaped the destructive 
hands of the fanatics, were brought to light, 
anil in the royal collection: but he 
lived to be ill-requited for his zeal. 

That little respect was-felt for-the illus- 
tieusSir Christopher Wren in the: begin- 
ning of the last century, may be inferred, 
from his being deprived of all his offices and 

intments ‘by the ruling powers: his po- 
rae opinions being, like ‘his works, less 
mutable than the times; an act the more 
disoreditable to the government as he had 
himself a faithful, active, and most 
yweefuldabourer in the service of the crown 
and the-public for more than half a century. 
flis patent for the office of surveyor of the 
royal-works wassuperseded in the year 1718, 
the venerable man, the architect of 
Bt. Paal’s, had entered the four score and 
sixth year of his age.* 


SEA SERPENTS AND KRAKENS. 
American Accounts!! 

Fusther evidence to prove the existence of the 
Kraken, in the Ocean, and tending to show 
that this huge creature is a species of Sepia 
w Suid. Being three several Communica- 
tions of Facts, made to Dr. Mitchill, by 
William Lee, Esq. Cuptain Riley, and Cap- 
tain Neville, in September, 1817, communi- 
cated by Dr. Mitchull. 

Cory of 2 Letter addressed to Dr. Mitchill 

byour late Consul at Bourdeaux, now in the 

Treasury Department, William Lee, Esq. 

“ Washington, Sept. 2, 1817. 

* My dear Sir, 

“The description given in our newspapers 
of @ Sea Serpent, lately seen for several 
days, in and about Cape Ann Harbour, has 
brought to my recollection one of this spe- 
cles, 


“Ona I made from Quebec, in 
wg a eats of about 80 tons burden, 
ie standing in for the Gut of Canso, the 

sland of Cape Breton being about 4 leagues 
mt,one of the crew cried out, “ A shoal 
whead!” The helm was immediately put 
down to tack ship, when, to our t asto- 
nishment, this shoal, as we thought it to be, 
moved off, and as it passed! athwart the bow 
of our vessel; we discovered it to be an enor- 
mous sea-serpent, four times as long as the 
Its back was of a dark green 

» forming above the water a number 

of fittle hillocks, resembling a chain of hog- 
is. I was then but a lad, and ‘being 
thuth terrified, ran below, until the monster 
was at some distance from us. I did not see 
his head distinctly ; but those who did, afier 
Thad hid myself in the cabin, said it was a 


itge as the small boat of the schooner. 





‘ leot the tremendous ripple and noise he 





were preserved by him during the civil wars, 
by Sir Christopher in the reign ot 


sir Christopher Wren was, sneceeded in 
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‘island. ‘They remained on it for the purpose 


teeing tere they took whales enough to 





nase in. the water, as he went off from us, 
which I compared at the time to that acca- 
sioned by the launching of a ship. 

4¢ My venerable friend. Mr. ——, of your 
city, was a passenger with me at the time. 
He will corroborate this statement, and pro- 
bably furnish you with a better description 
of this monster; for I well recollect his 
taking his stand at the bow of the vessel, 
with great courage, to examine it, while the 
other passengers were intent only on their 
own safety. 

“ At Halifax, and on my return to Bos- 
ton, when frequently describing this mons- 
ter, I was laughed at so immoderately, that 
i found it necessary to remain silent on the 
subject, to escape the imputation of using a 
traveller's privilege of dealing in the mar- 
vellous.” 

On the evening of September 9, Capt. 
James Riley was at my house, and said, he 
knew Capt. Folger of Nantucket, who was 
occupied on a balla voyage in the South- 
ern Atlantic Ocean, about 20 years ago. On 
the cruise, he saw an animal of uncommon 
size, floating on the sea, off the coast of Bra- 
zil. Capt. F. then commanded a very large 
French-built ship, and the floating carcase 
was four or five times as long as his vessel. 
It attracted the spermaceti whales, who 
came to feed upon it, and had eaten away 
great portions of the flesh, He visited the 
huge body of the creature,and satisfied him- 
self it was an enormous kraken. He hauled 
all his boats upon it, and his men ascended 
and lived upon it as if it had been a rock or 





of killing the whales that came to devour it. 
In this they were so successful, that by con- 


load their vessel and complete her cargo. 
The back of the kraken was high ee pt 
enough for them to inhabit temporarily, and 
tolook out for their game. And when from 
this point of observation they discovered a 
whale coming to make ameal, they launched 
their boats from the top of the dead kraken, 
and made an easy prey of him. The sub- 
stance of the monster’s body was skinny, 
membranous and gelatinous, and destitute 
of the fat and blubber for which the whale is 
remarkable. 


Captain Neville, being on a voyage from 
London to Archangel in the year 1808, saw 
floating on the ocean in about the latitude of 
68, a mass of solid matter of a dirty whitish 
colour, which, when he descried it, and for 
some time after, was believed to be an island 
of ice. On approaching it, however, he as- 
certained it to be an animal substance of an 
irregular figure, as if lacerated, decayed, and 
eaten away. The remnant of the carcase 
was nevertheless full as large as the brig in 
which he sailed; whose capacity was one 
hundred aud eighty-nine tons, and length 
seventy feet. is enormous body was the 
food of animals both of the air and of the 
water, for, as he sailed within a few rods of 


it, he saw great numbers of gulls and other 
sea fowls sitting on it and flying over it; 
those which were fall retiring, the hun- 


y winging their way to it forarepast. He 


swiraming round it; some of them were 
whales of a prodigious magnitude, exceeding 
the vessel in length. Others were smaller, 
and seemed to belong to thegrampus and por- 
poise tribe. Ile considered them all as re- 
galing themselves with its flesh. 

Near one extremity of this carcase, he 
distinguished an appendage or arm hang- 
ing down into the water, which from his ac- 
quaintance with the sepia, he concluded to 
be that of the squid; being probably the 
only one left after the rest had putrified or 
been devoured. Such was likewise the 
opinion of a navigator, of much experience 
and long observation in the scenery of the 
north Atlantic, then on beard; who remark- 
ed that the corrupting lump was intolera- 
bly fetid, and offensive to man ; and would, 
if the brig was suffered to run against it, 
impregnate her with foulness and stench 
for the whole voyage. She was aecording- 
ly kept to windward for the purpose of 
avoiding it; but the smell was notwith-. 
standing, extremely nauseous and disgust- 
ing. 

On conversing with mariners in the 
White Sea, such occurrences were spoken 
of by them, as too common to excite much 
attention or any doubt. 

Afterwards while at Drontheim, in Ner- 
way, Captain N. discoursed with practical 
men concerning things of this kind. The 
prevailing idea was that such drifting 
lumps were by no means uncommon; that 
they . were bodies or fragments of huge 
squids; that these were sometimes borne 
away, by the Maelstroom current, and in- 
gul hed and dashed to pieces by its whirl- 

s; and that these broken trunks and 
imbs sometimes cast on shore, and some- 
times tossed about on the sea, 

It is supposed that squids and whales in- 
habit the same tracts of ocean; because the 
former furnishes food for the latter, at least 
for the cachalats, orco, and other tuothed 
and voracious species. 





— 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


IMPERIAL TOURISTS.* 
Continuation of the Jeurnal of their Imperial 
Highnesses the Archdukes. John and Lewis 
of Austria, on théir second Tour through 
England. 


Ar Henley, 26 miles from Birmingham, be- 
gins the district which is remarkable for 
numerous iron and other works. ; 

It would take months to see every thing 
that is worthy of observation at Birming- 
ham: in its neighbourhood, we can follow 
all the processes in the manufacture of iron, 
from its being taken from the mine to finish- 
ed works; but as we had seen at Sheffield.a 
great number of similar articles, our atten- 
tion was more particularly directed to those 
things which distinguish Birmingham from 
other manufacturing towns, 


Dein 


* We have received from Vienna another 
small portion of this remarkable Tour, which 











also beheld several cetaceous creatures 


which have already appeared (originally) in 
the Literary Gazette. — 


we hasten to translate, and add to the parts 
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Sheflield has the advantage of Birming- 
ham in all steel articles (the Birmingham 
mannfactories even procure the greater part 
of their steel from Sheffield), but for all pla- 
ted and tin goods, pins, nails, and every sort 
of brass ware, Birmingham has the supe- 
riority. F 

The grand establishment of Messrs. Boul- 

ton and Watt, at Suho, and in the environs, 
is one of the most remarkable things in the 
country, and would alone be worth a jour- 
ney, if we could be certain of seeing all the 
details; but this is a thing which is refused 
even to the most distinguished English tra- 
vellers. 

We had the good fortune to have letters 
of recommendation from several owners. of 
rmanufactories, and friends of the house, 
which procured us an agreeable reception 
ftom Mr. Watt, to whom England has such 
great obligatiops for perfecting the steam- 
engine. We found with him Mr. Boulton, 
Jun. (the father is dead), and Mr. Walker, 
both of them men distinguished for their 
Knowledge. “They invited us for the next 
morning, assuring us that it would take the 
entire day to see the whole. 

We began our visit at ten o’clock in the 
forenoon, with the manufactory of plated 
ware. The work is so well done, that it is 
difficult to distinguish these goods from 
those which are really of silver. The pro- 
portion of silver to copper is one-fifth. The 
plate of silver is laid on that uf copper; they 
are bith polished on the side where they 
touch; the surfaces are defended by borax 
from the action of the air. The show-room 
contains évery description of plated articles, 
and I observed that all were made in.a so- 
lid manner and with taste; qualities which 
are not always found in English manufac- 
tured goods. The polished parts are plated, 
and the dead parts which serve as orna- 
ments, for example, the foliages, &c. are of 
pure silver. 

’ We were shown some very large chande- 
liers made for the Emperor of Hayti, on 
which his arms are engraved. 

‘Buttons of all kinds are made here; they 
showed us a collection of all that have been 
made from the year 1761 to the present 
time, and which may serve as a history of 
taste. with respect to this article of dress. 
Those of-steel.are the dearest; particularly 
such as are diamond cut and of open work: 
there are some which cost three guineas 
a-piece. Thuse which are quite plain are 
very cheap: twelve dozen cost five shillings. 
The greater part of these goes tu the United 
States. 

Very near to this manufactory is the mint 
established by Boulton; it is constantly at 
work, having always orders to execute fer 
foreign powers, for America, the Indies, &c. 
Here they make for the East India Com- 
pany, the coin called Cash; sixty pieces are 
made in aminute. A great part of the ma- 


chinery and the mode of proceeding, seemed 
to me to resemble those at Paris and Milan. 
Close to the mint is a collection of medals 
and coins: what appeared the most remark- 
able, was a certain concave-coin. 

In. the great foundry we saw many steam- 
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eagines which were. bespoke. Mr. Watt 
shewed us one of 22 horse power, which he 

considers as one of the best that he has had 

constructed. It is placed in a very neat 

room. In order, the better to retain the 

heat'in the cylinder, it is surrounded with 

plates of copper, and the space between is 

filled with powdered charcoal, as being a 
bad conductor of heat. 

There are subterraneous communications 
between the steam-engines and the work- 
rooms. They have in common a boiler and 
acondenser. As the work-rooms are lower 
than the loading place, Mr. Watt has had 
an iron pillar made, which, by an alternate 
motion, descends below the surface of the 
ground, and on which they place the article 
to be raised; by the elasticity of the steam, 
the pillar aud what is placed upon it, are 
raised to the height desired; and when the 
steam is suffered to escape, the pillar re- 
descends. 

A boiler for the purpose of trying the new 
steam-engines,is placed in the work-rooms; 
all that is found defective is thrown aside. 
Hence comes the perfection of these en- 
gines, and the length of time they last with- 
out needing repair; but they are also dearer 
than in other manufactories. 

All the work-rooms are lighted with gas. 
I thought it had a little smell; perhaps, it 
arose from the quality of the coal; at Lee’s, 
in Manchester, there was none at all, in 
consequence, I believe, of Cannel coal be- 
ing used for the production of the gas, and 
the latter very carefully purified with lime 
water. 

The manufactories of Boulton and Watt, 
except sume parts of that of plated goods, 
seemed to us to be all fully employed. The 
mint and the foundry are, I believe, the 
principal objects. Steam-engines aie manu- 
factured here of all degrees of power, from 
that of one horse to that of a hundred and 
forty horses: but Mr. Watt is of opinion, 
that those which are of more than seventy- 
four horse power are not convenient for use; 
he says, that in cases where a greater power 
is required, it is better to obtain it-by the 
joint action of two engines of equal power. 


six horse power cost 600l. sterling, and the 
price increases nearly 100]. fur every addi- 
tional horse. 

We cannot sufficiently praise the com- 
plaisance and the frankness with which 
Messrs. Watt, Boulton, and Walker, spent a 
— day in showing us every thing in de- 
tail. 

We employed the 6th, which was Sunday, 
in visiting the environs of Birmingham. 
Our curiosity had been excited by the great 
number of canals which join together, and 
conduct to all parts of England; the branches 
which lead to the coal and iron mines; 
lastly, the great chalk quarries, and the sub- 
terranean canals: there are three of the lat- 
ter in this province, one of which passes 
almost two miles under ground. 

We went to see, near Dudley, a canal 





which unites those of Stafford and Birming- 


hain ; we took a guide to show us this canal 


I could not procure a list of the prices of 
steam-engines, but I was told that those of 


and the chalk quarries.” Ina little valley. 
on the other side of the town, is a. small 
house, where you descend by a wingin 

stair-case of 221 steps, to a depth of 149 feet, 
into the subterranean canal. All this well 
is walled: you pass the canal on a woodeq 
bridge, and on the other side, find an jrop 
rail road, which leads into another gallery 
of the quarry. The calcareous stone. iy 
mixed with marle, which is employed fy 
manure. The work of the canal, by which 
we re-ascended deserves to be seen. 

The manufactory of .Mr. Thomasson 
which we saw on the 7th, supplies all these 
articles, usually called Bi mingham goods, Ty 
the show-room are specimens of all-the ar. 
ticles manufactured there. The propri¢to, 
himself showed us every thing, Here steel 
is plated with silver; this is an. invention 
for which Mr. Thomasson has obtained.s 
patent. : 

The finest article we saw, was an_eno. 
mous vase, upon which they were then,en. 
ployed; it is made of cast iron, on the mode 
of an antique vase of rare beauty, found at 
Herculaneum; it is 22 feet in height. The 
ornaments are of bronze, and the. body of 
the vase is'tu be enamelled, so as to imitate 
Malachite, (green carbonate of copp2r.) Fut 
this purpose a furnace is to be built over th 
vase, to melt and burn the oxyde of copper, 
with which it will be covered; after which 
it will be polished. 

"They imitate here very successfully, in 
tin, the great vases of Japan; the patuting 
is enamelled at the same time that the vases 
are baked. 

Precious stones of all kinds, and also im: 
tations of them, are polished and set here, 
The false stones, made of glass, are nearly 
equal to the genuine both in colour and lus- 
tre. We shall pass over in silence all tle 
other very numerous articles produced in 
this vast establishment. 

To be continued. 





To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
“The learned Smeifungus travelled from 
Boulogne to Paris,—from Paris to Rome-and 
so on—but he set out with the spleen and 
jaundice, and every object he passed by was 
discoloured and distorted. He wrote aia 
count of them, but ’twas nothing but the accout 
of his miserable feelings.” ‘* VU tell it,” cried 
Smelfungus, “to the world!” ‘ You had bet 

ter tellit,” said 1, ‘ to your physician.” 

STERNE. 


I am a Frenchman, and was truly. disgust 
ed on reading in the Literary Gazette, 
September 25th, a Sonnet addressed to Pe 
ris. It cut me to the heart to see a mal, 
possessing the abilities which Eustace dis 
plays in his other Sonnet on your immor 
Shakspeare, prostitute them in so de 
a manner. - ’ 

I have resided five years..among you 
countrymen, Mr. Editor, and from my 
and soul, I love and esteem them, but I ca 
not bear to see any one of them disgract 
himself and the name of Briton by such 
weakness and prejudice, as the Sonnet 
question evinces. , 

The English justly pride themselves up 
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r sense and generosity, but what 
—— he have to either, who dips his 


infamy! ’ 

“Should you deem the accompanying Son- 
nét worthy of a place in your entertaining 
paper, and likely to bring Eustace back to a 
due sense of justice and humanity, you will 
byaspeedy insertion oblige your constant 
yeader and well wisher, GaLticus.' 
London, October, 1819. 


oe TO BUSTACE. 

Eustace! T look upon thee-with a smile, 

Such as, perchance, the noisome snail may 
raise, 

Who, while he crawls amid sweet flowery 


ways 
Would leave his filthy slime to.smear awhile 
The spot that charms beings less vile than he. 
Thou hast beheld fair Gallia’s shore, and been 
Where thonsands of thy countrymen would 


be . 
The seat of arts, rival of London seen ; 
View'd that Eden* where nature smiles on 
art; 
The mansion? seen, where heroes find repose ; 
And then return’st thy bosom to unclose, 
Toact the scoffer’s, nay, the slanderer’s part, 
Good God! what must thy feelings be, when 


., thus , 
Thy very aim, Eustace, is—infamous ! 
GaLticus. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SEARCH FOR ANTIQUITIES IN THE TIBER. 
Extracts of Letters from Rome. 
Ave.7.—Nothing has yet been found in 
the river. A marble. stair-case, which the 
machine struck against at a pretty consider- 
able depth, is an unfavourabie sign that the 
bed.of the river has been raised consider- 
ably. 
- Several statues of the remotest antiquity 
of syenite, granite, and basalt, have arrived | 
here from Egypt. They were found by the | 
welkknown Belzuni. I cannot say whether 
—_ to be sent to England, or to be sold 


Ave. 26.—The search in the Tiber affords 
daple, materials for the inexhaustible rail- 
ley of the Romans. The machine has 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES' LETTRES. 
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pute, and at the embarrassment of Messrs. 
Naro, Ré, and Co. and the whole affair will 
probably be soon at end, not much to the 
satisfaction of the ultra-marine and ultra- 
montane subscribers. 

Serr. 5.—The search in the Tiber is over 
for this year as it seems. The river has 
risen five or six feet, and the machine can- 
not touch the bottom. It has already pro- 
ceeded ‘from the Church of St. Paul to the 
Ripa Grande, a quarter of a league, without 
having mude the smallest discovery. A 
great quantity of sand, earth, and stones is 
the whole produce. Several Italian journals, 
particularly those of Venice, declared against 
the enterprize six months ago. A memoir 
read to the Arcadian Academy, at Rome, in 
the month of April, by a learned antiqua- 
rian, also foretold the ill success of M. Na- 
ro’s undertaking. 

Extract of another Private Letter from 
Rome. 

With regard to the Tiber affairs, the dig- 
ging goes on unsuccessfully, and hither- 
to nothing has been fished up except 
small things of no consequence, such as 
some pieces of stone not worth mentioning. 
The machine is already broken, and the 
season is so far advanced, that, it is said, 
the pursuit must be postponed till next year. 
There is a great contradiction between the 
architects, and it is the opinion of many, 
that this speculation will disappoint the 
hopes that have been formed of it. 





NEW THEORY OF COMETS. 
M. Hoyer, a German astronomer, has 
started a new hypothesis respecting comets. 
He is of opinion, that these celestial bodies 
consist entirely of water,and that their tails 
are merely the collection of the solar rays, 
passing through their masses. They attract 
a quantity of impure gases which float in the 
ether, but which are dispersed as they ap- 
proagh the sun. They create a vast quan- 
tity of oxygen gas, and thus contribute in 
two ways to purify the atmosphere of the 
planets, and to promote vegetation. 





Acocrapu.—A new invented Writing Ma- 
chine, in the form of a desk, for improving 
effectually, and with facility, the most 





tuhed out tu be a wretched piece of work, 
% that the wheels have not the power of! 
two horses. Nothing has yet been found. 
ticept a cippus sepulchralis lying on the| 
tank, which Mr. Fea was just going to have | 
mmoved to the Vatican. Fea is now deter- 
nined to gu to law with the managers of the 
undertaking. The public laugh at the dis-| 





‘" We yield a single column to this. recla- 
milion; not because we agree with its wri- 
ter, nor because we think justice strictly re- 
quires it; but because we desire to be impar- 
tial “in all things, and especially in those 
aan with national prejudices, though we 
tad too many French productions, all deeply 
tmetared with anti-British sentiments, to 
that a Briton, expressing himself as our 
contributor Eustace does, las commit- 
ted any aggression on Gallican feelings.— Ed. 
; Le Jardin des Plantes. 
L’Hotel des Invalides. 





irregular or stiff Hand. Writing, and adding 
greatly to the ease and convenience of Writ- 
ing in general, has recently been invented 
by a Lady. 

This machine forms a portable desk or 
box, which locks up and unfolds like a back- 
gammon board. One side is made to con- 
tain the paper, ink-stand, pens, &c. the other 
side the apparatus to write upon. 

The paper is placed on a board, called the 
sliding board, as it slides up and down be- 
tween two parallel bars; the hand rests on 
a board placed across the bars like a bridge, 
which is called the guiding board; for the 
little finger being placed on the edge of that 
board, and sliding along, carries the pen in 
a straight line across the paper. When one 
line is written, nothing but a slight action 
of the fore-finger of the left hand is requi- 
site to raise the sliding board with the paper 
to the distance of one line. 

The disadvantages cf ruled lines, which 














have the inconvenience of fixing the eye o 

the writer on the lines, whereby the atten~ 
tion is partly withdrawn from the formation 
of the letters, and the hand and action of 
the arm is stiffened, are obviated by the ma- 
chine, the slight and mechanical feeling of 
the little finger. against the guiding board 
being quite sufficient to keep the hand in a 
straight line. 

This contrivance affords an advantage of 
pectliar dispatch to persons in the habit of 
copying, fur it enables them to go on writing 
perfectly straight, while they look on the 
paper from which they copy; and it further 
possesses this advantage, essential hoth to 
health and good hand-writing, that the wri- 
ter must sit straight before the board, hav- 
ing his hand continually (whether writing 
on the top, middle, or bottom of the page,) 
at the same distance from the body, half the 
fore arin resting on the guiding board, which 
permits no deviation, but obliges the hand 
to start, at each line, from the same point. 
By this regular position the hand will. soon 
acquire perfect treedem, united with steadi- 
ness, and the simplicity of the machine ena- 
bles any person to direct children in its use; 
so that, after they have been exercised upon 
it, they will find the advantages of a good 
position so natural, that even without the 
machine, they will preserve the proper atti- 
tude and ease in writing. 

Such is nearly the printed description 
given by the inventor of the Agograph, 
which, we believe, may be seen at Mr. Ac- 
kerman’s. 





INVENTOR OF THE STEAM-ENGINE. 

In the parish church of St. Saviour, at 
Dartmouth, in Devonshire, is a grave-stone 
to the memory of Newcomen, the ingenious 
inventor of the steam-engine; it was lately 
discovered there by a gentleman, who feels 
so warm an interest in the subject, and ho- 
nest pride in the reputation of his towns- 
man, that he intends to acknowledge by a 
tablet over the grave, the benefits which 
society has received from so important a 
discovery. Some anecdotes of Newcomen 
are remembered at Dartmouth; one is par- 
ticularly interesting. He had a boat con- 
structed, to which he applied a pair of 
wheels, like those used to propel the present 
steam-boats; it is nut known that he ever 
attempted to employ his newly disco- 
vered power on these, but the coincidence is 
extraordinary. 





GAS LIGHTING. 

To the Epitome of the Art and Practice 
of Coal-Gas Lighting in No. 141, we cannot 
do better than add the following account of 
a new Portable Gas Lamp, invented by Da- 
vid Gordon, Esq., Edinburgh; it is taken 
from the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
which we are the more disposed to name, as 
it has, copied freely from the Literary Ga- 
zette, without doing us that justice. This, 
in a lower order of publications, such as the 
Sunday Newspapers, is scarcely worth re- 
roof, but the Editors of works of respecta- 
ility ought to be more liberal. For our- 
selves we can say, that we never consciously 





copy a line from a contemporary without 





acknowledging it; the reat of our matter is 
entirely original matter. 

“fn order to’ remove the limitations to 
the use of gas lights, and to render them 
available in every case where lamps or can- 
dies can be used, Mr. Gordon conceived the 
idea of condensing a great quantity of gas 
into a small space, and set himself to con- 
struct a lamp, in which this condensed gas 
could be-burned with the same facility and 
security as an ordinary lamp. The body or 
reservoir of the lamp is commonly made of 
copper, about 1-20th of an inch thick, in the 
forin of a sphere «r a cylinder, with hemis- 

ical ends, This reservoir may be put 
into a different apartment from that which 
is to be illuminated, or may be concealed 
under the table, or, when it is required to be 
ornamental, it may be put into a statue, or 
the pedestal of a statue, or may be suspended, 

“In order to regulate the eseape of the 
condensed gas, Mr. Gordon has employed 
two different contrivances, which are ex- 
tremely ingenious. The first of these is a 
stop-cock, constructed in an ingenious man- 
ner, by which the issue of can be regu- 


lated to the smallest woth, apshreating and as | 


the expansibility diminishes as the: gas is 
consumed, the aperture can be increased in 
the same proportion. And to secure this 
object more completely, and to prevent the 
possibility of turning the cock suddenly, so 
as to admit too great a discharge of gas, a 
vatchet wheel is fixed in the end of the key 
of the cock, in which an endless screw 
works. By turning this screw, the flame 
may be enlarged or diminished. to any ex- 
sant, however highly condensed the gas may 


“The second contrivance which Mr. Gor- 
don employs to produce the same effect, is 
a conical leather:valve, similar to that in 
the reservoir of an air-gup, placed in the 
apening of the reservoir of the lamp, where 
it screws on to the condensing pump. When 
the reservoir, has been charged with gas, 
and removed from the pump, a set of brass 
is screwed in above the valve. Through 
this piece of brass there passes a finger- 
screw, the puint of which, when made to 
press on the valve, forces it back, and allows 
the.gas to-issue ip any quantity that may 
be required. 

« By either of these contrivances, the lat- 
ter of which Mr. Gordon prefers from the 
simplicity of its construction, the command 
of the flame is so complete, that it may be 
reduced to an almost imperceptible quan- 


tity. 

“The forcing-pump by which Mr. Gor- 
don condenses the gas is nearly the same as 
that of the common condensing syringe, 
having a svlid piston worked by a lever, 
with shears and a guide, to produce a verti- 
cal motion. As a considerable degree of 
heat is created during the condensation of 
the gas, the pump must be kept cool by sur- 
rounding it with a case filled with water, 
and changing the water as soon as it be- 
comes heated: 

“When itis required to fill a greatnumber 
of lamps with condensed which will no 


‘inventions which has for some time been 


duals from the reservoirs of Gas-Light Com- 
panies, Mr. Gordon recommends that the 
forcing-pump should he wrought by steam, 
or any other mechanical power, and that 
the gas should be condensed into a large 
reservoir, from which the lamps of numer- 
ous individuals may be filled at once with 
the condensed gas. A mercurial gage, 
similar to that used for ascertaining the 
force of condensed air, must be fixed 
to the large reservoir, for the purpose of 
enabling any person to see the degree of 
condensation to which the gas has been 
brought. 

“As we have had occasion to see Mr. 
Gordon’s lamp put to the test of direct ex- 
periment, we feel ourselves entitled to speak 
with confidence of its excellence, and to re- 
commend it as one of the greatest practical 


presented to the public, Its application to 
the lighting of private and public carriages, 
as well as tocoal mines, under the safeguard 
of Sir H. Davy’s invention, will be speedily 
put in practice ; and we hope the time is not 
very distant, when reservoirs of condensed 
gas shall be established in every town and 
village of Great Britain, and when the lone- 
ly cottages of the poor shall be enlivened by 
this economical and cheerful light. There is 
one application of the portable gas lamp to 
which we attach a very high value. By an 
extreme diminution of the aperture, the 
flame can be rendered so small (in which 
case it is reduced to a blue colour) as to give 
no perceptible light, and to occasion almost 
no consumption of gas. ~ In this state the 
lamp may be used in bed-roums, and the im- 
perceptible fame may at any time be ex- 
panded into the most brilliant light, by turn- 
ing the cock by means of a metallic rod 
terminating near the bed.” 





Tuerm# oF Juttan.—In our review of 
Lieut, Hail’s Travels in France (No. 141.), 
we extracted that gentleman’s account of 
the ci-devant Thermal Palace of the Empe- 
ror Julian, now a cooper’s shop, in the Rue 
de la Harpe, at Paris, It is with pleasure 
we learn that the French Government has 
purchased this dishonoured edifice, and that 
it is to be restored for the reception of the 
monuments of antiquity which remain at 
the Petits- Augustins. 

The manufacture of hemp from the outer 
fibres of the holyhock, is about being tried 
on a large scale of experiment. 

Chesnut wood has recently been success- 
fully applied to the purposes of dyeing and 
tanning, thus forming a substitute for log- 
wood and oak bark. Leather tanned by it, 
is declared by the gentlemen who made the 
experiments, to be superior to that tanned 
with oak bark; and in dyeing, its affinity 
for wool is said,on the same authority, to 
mid ype than that of either galls or sumach, 
and consequently the colour given more 
permanent. Italso makes admirable ink. 


THE FINE ARTS. 








His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 





doubt be the case, when it is sold to mdivi- 








to Rome, with a commission ‘to haw. 
copies made of all the small Pictures iby 
Raphael ;—a commission, which: 

at once the taste, judgment, and fim 
ficence of his Royal Highness, as 4 love 
and patron of the Five Arts. 





GURIOUS PICTURE. 
We select from a Paris Journal the fi 
lowing particulars concerning a picture, the 
history of which is perhaps unique in the 
annals of painting : 

“M. Granet’s representing the Choir ¢ 
the Capuchin Church, in the Piazza Bor, 
rini, at Rome, has been purchased by th 
Duke d’Artois, for the sum of 129% 
francs. 


“Tn 1814, M. Granet, who was thei rt 
Rome, received from Naples a commiséiqj 
to paint a picture, six feet by four. . The 
subject was left to the choice of the arti 

and he determined on the Choir of the Cy. 
puchin Church during worship: on the right 
and left, the monks are gruuped in variog, 
attitudes. The light proceeds from 4 wis. 
dow at the extremity of the-choir, and th 
artist has increased the effect, by ingenioy 
ly interposing a massive pulpit, which ¢ 
once breaks and throws out the rays of light, 
The picture when finished was admired pre 
digiously. M. de Bressigny, the French am- 
bassador, had it exhibited at his hong, 
where it daily attracted throngs of visitor. 
It now hangs in M. de Saint-Leu’s gallery, 


“The most singular circumstance con 
nected: with this picture, is, that no les 
than ten copies have been made from it, 
The first was made in 1816. It is nearly 
the same size as the original, and is in the 
possessior: of Lord Cunningham, The s- 
cund is of smaller size, being only thee feet 
by two and a half. It is in the cabintdl- 
the Duke d’Alba, in Spain. The thi be 
longs to the King of France, and: forms a 
part of the exhibition at the Louvre;-itié 
upwards of six feet by five, and 
thirty-two figures; it has also been copit 
by several Italian artists. The fourth ws 
purchased and carried to London by Mt 
Edwards, an English gentleman. The fifth 
is three feet by two and a half, and is al 
in London, in the possession of Mr. Payles 
The sixth, which is the same size as the oF 
ginal, was conveyed to the United ome 
an American merchant. The seventh, 
is not yet finished, belongs to Count Bul 
gari. The eighth is for an English mer 
chant. The ninth is in the artist’s study; 
and the tenth, which is six feet by fout,s 
“| to be intended for Prince Metts 
nich, . 


“Thus there are no less than eleven 
tures representing the same subject. 5/0 
artist has received for each, a price propa 
tiovate to that paid by the Duke d'Aniay 
- must ‘have realized the omnes — 

rancs. What French poet wou 
smuch by his writi s etearthaugh by bil 





has, we learn, dispatched a British artist 
' 





‘produce the chefs-d'euvre of Racine?” 
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“ORIGINAL POETRY. - 


TO MISS CAREW. 
Lady, young and fair! 
Worthy a better poet's care, 
And a song divine, 
To thee I dedicate this tine. 
art fair and bright 
La eyes are like the clear star-light : 
But, in their softer burning, 
Look like the glance of love returning. 


And a smile (whose charm 

no one have the heart to harm!) 
Answers thy sweet gaze 
And ’ronnd thy mouth of beauty plays. 


And thy dark brown hair 
Clustering about thy forehead fair, 
Parts in ringlets neat ;— 
But these we may in many meet. 
Bat Tuy Voice !—it streams 
music born and heard in dreqms ; 
Ané doth seem to float 
Indistance, like the cuckoo’s note. 
Seldom doth it descend 
And with vulgar noises blend ; 
Bot hovers o’er the earth, 
As jealous of its shadowy birth. 
a passing sound 
Be by chance with veices round, 
The sweet escaping tone 
Asquickly heard aloft, alone. 
‘ave known it long, 
4 listen’d to its fst slight song 
music yet had flung 
Her last charm on thy girlish tongue. 
now on many 2 night 
pects thee with a deep delight ; 
And see in thy soft eye 
Fylfifd Love's early as | 
: . ©. 





[By Correspondents.} 


SONNET FO MARIA.* 
in the wide world, there is no sound, nor 


thing 

bc pat moves from place to place 
Bet hath its own discoverable grace. ‘ 
There is 2 music when the wild birds sing; 


spirit in the bursting of the spring ; 
mndonr in the summer’s sun-lit shower ; 
beauty in the harebell’s flower, 
Andrichness in the red rose blossoming. 
i ‘unhusbanded’ Maria! ‘ maid’ 
H quality! (altho’ thy last sweet line 
take me full of doubt, and sore afraid,) 
verse is like those oracles of old 
é by maids in Dian’s temple; bold, 
brief, and equally aay 


* See Literary Gazette, No, }41, 





SONNET. 
MADNESS. 4 SKETCH. 
Madness fife a sun o’erclad with blood, 
ering and barning in the misty sky, 
Fights with the air, and from Stews 


eye 
Thows flashes full of meaning, and a flood 
Of thoughts too fearful to be understood. 
Y Svs dreadful in their mystery 





rqm his features, while with mary a 
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of — fiends who clustering ’round his 
art 
In shape of scorpions, nestle in his veins ; 
And stung to faintness, till each keener 
smart 
Spurs up his howling spirit: im his chains 
Foaming and blind, his pinioned head he 


shakes, 
The locks which crest his brow writhing like 
boiling snakes. 





LINES. 
Why should the world’s tumuttuous noise 
Distarb my tranquil breast? 
Why should I risk for earth-born joys, 
A ealm and holy rest? 


No rankling passions wound my soul, 
No cares my bosom fill ; 

If storms and tempests round me roll, 
I fear no coming ill. 


Though humble be my lot on earth, 
My path’s as straight to heaven 

As is the path of those, t’ whom birth, 
And wealth, and rank are given. 

As thro’ life’s thorny road I stray, 
Perhaps fewer flowers invite, 

To lare me from my equal way, 
And tempt with false delight. 

It may be, fewer charms arise 
To glad the sombre scene, 

And in my path that upwards lies, 
More clouds may intervene! 


But what's a path with flow’rs o’ercast ? 
Or what’s a road uneven? 

If at the last, life’s journey past, 
I anchor safe in Heaven! 

Sept. 27. Vicanus. 





TO ELIZA, 
On the Death of her favourite Canary Bird. 
Soft pity’s gaze her face adorning, 
Why does Eliza breathe a sigh, 
Why glitt’ring like the dewy morning, 
Do tear-drops fill each sparkling eye? 
See in her hand, stiff and unbending, 
Her lov’d canary lifeless lay ;* 
No more in sprightly tones ascending, 
Its notes shall hail the coming day. 


No flutt’ring pinion now shall greet her, 
When near the cage she takes her stand, 

No more her little warbler meet her, 
Or pick its pittance from her hand. 

In vain poor Mungo t hopes to please her, 
In vain her arts the kitten tries ; 

Their joint endeavours do but teaze her, 
Towards her bird she bends her eyes. 


But cease, Eliza, cease to languish, 
And listen now to friendship’s call, 

Let this reflection soothe thy anguish, 
Death is the common lot of all. 


With thoughts like these thy sorrow bounded, 
Consign him to his native clay: 

And on his tomb by flow’rs surmounted, 
Inscribe this monumental lay : 


“ Here lies a fav’rite unassuming, 
Whe sought no honours to attain, 
Who ne’er on his desert presuming, 
Has made another’s loss his gain. 
“ Remember then, this hint to borrow, 
Stranger, before thou passest by, 
That thou tho’ blest, or bent with sorrow, 
Must like this poor Canary die.” 
. Harriott. 








Rosalie va hienelf, or t0 the brood 





The spirit which reigns in the following 
Epitaph, is so a and original, that we 
cannot resist the pleasure of placing such a 
mori before our readers; expeciall . 
as, with all the ransacking of epitaphe wi 
which we are acquainted, it seems hitherto to 
have escaped research. 





EPITAPH 
EN EY DON CHURCH-YARD,NORTHAMPTONSHIAD 
in Memory of 
ELIZABETH WARD, 

The Daughter of James and Elizabeth Ward, 
whe died 2d September, 1783, 

Aged 35. 





I had a husband who should have been 
The greatest comfort unte me, 

But he proved quite the reverse to me 
And was indeed my greatest fae. 


That God thought fit to take your child 
From this most cruel wretch so vie 

My Parents dear and Friends, dex’t mourn 
To think how soon I’m dead and gone. 


I only came just for to see 
The world and its great vanity. 


Weep not for me my friends in vain ; 

I hope to rise and live again, 

I think I shall at the last day 

Arise, and to my husband say, 

* hou vilest wretch to me on earth. 

I hope God blessed thee since my death, 
That Christ will mercy to thee show 

Or God knows where thy soul will go.’ 


Eydon is a village abont 10 miles from Tow- 
cester. 

















THE SPECTRE. ” f 


When night her solemn shadow throws. 
Across the earth, I sink to rest, 
And, waking from a short repose, 
1 mourn thee absent from my breast. 


And as the night-wind passeth 
Methinks I see thy pensive sine! 
Methinks I hear a tender sigh ‘ 
The stillness of the hour mvade. i 


“ But why art thou so cold, my ley 
Thy full blue eye so fix’d and sad? 

Tis strange at this dark hour to reve, 
But, stranger still the way thog’rt clad.” 


“<I come from where no cares intrude; 
No levin blast is heard to blew: 

Where silence reigns, and solitude 
Sits musing o’er tlie dead below. 


“ And I have left that piace of rest, 
And broke the fetters of the tomb, 

Once more to slumber on thy breast, 
Then hie me to my lowly . 


Why doth he start with wild affright? 
What means that horrid i 4 
A grisly phantom blasts his si 
And down he sinks in bleck despair. 


It is not she he loves so true, 
Sylvia that young and blooming maid, 
But one that sleeps beneath the-yew, 
Whom he, the false one, has betray’d. 


And thas she haunts his nightly dreams; 
Assuming that fair maiden’s charmp— 





| * Lie. Ep. tA favourite black png dog. 





In vain he stragg .es—madly screams ; 
A skeleton’s within bis arms. J. 
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; ITALIAN BANDITTI. 
Narrative of the Captivity of Sararueg, the 
Swiss, Painter,.by the Banditti in Italy. 
...,. (Concluded.] 

About nine o'clock in the, evening two 
peasants from Olevano arrived with a horse 
which carried ham, bread and cheese, and 
also a cask of wine.’ The banditti now set 
to drinking. The calf was entirely roasted, 
but this time in a better manner, for they 
put it on their ramrods and turned it round 
overthe fire. I was employed as turnspit, but 
on the ether band treated with distinction, as 
T had always the precedence in drinking, and 
was helped to the most delicate parts. The 
peasants remained the whole night with us, 

It was very. cold.on this em!nence, after 
the long continued rain. Seated on the wet 
ground, round a fire which only partially 
warmed: us, we all felt extremely chilled. 
The robbers tried to warm themselves by 
springing-and dancing: they likewise took 
hold of.me and.said, “It -is cold, Federico, 
come let us dance, that we may. be warm.” 
Thus I was obliged to dance, though in 
ruth I was in a very bad mood for it. 

Near midnight, sentinels were placed, and 
the rest seated themselves round the fire to 
go to sleep. I was obliged to pull off my 
shoes, and as the ribbons of one of them 
would not untie, one of the robbers quickly 
Grew out his dagger and cut the straps. I 
was now forced to lie down, and tried to en- 
joy repose, but in vain. In a short while 
T lifted myself up again, and, at last, ex- 
hausted by the fatigue and anxiety, fell 
asleep in a sitting posture. Who would 
believe that I was soon refreshed by an 
agreeable dream ?. yet this really happened : 
I fancied myself at home under my paternal 
roof, among my relations, and sat happy in 
the midst of them: but unhappily not tor a 
long time;: for I soon shivered with the 
cold, fear again took possession of my heart, 
and I saw myself surrounded by robbers, in 
whose desperate hands my whole fate was 
centred. A young man. about twenty years 
of age was.seated beside me ; he tried to jn- 
spire me with courage, and said, “ Fear not, 
Federico, we will do you no harm; we shall 
liberate you again.” I was then obliged to 
rélate to him stories about my country, 
about war, and about the artillery. Sud- 
denly he’ interrupted me with the question, 
“Tell, me, Federico, have you indeed no 
more nioney?” “ In reality,” answered I, 
“ T have no more except these two scudi and 
some small coin; if you like, you may take 
them.’ “No, that I wont,” saidhe; “ keep 
them, they will be enough to take you to 
Rome.” © Thus passed one night Slowly 
away. The.morning dawned, the banditti 
refreshed. themselves, and then sent the 

of Qlevano back to bring the 

money quickly. In the mean time they told 
us many .anecdotes of their robberies, and 
amused themselves with tormenting. the 
oung .man.of Olevano, who was almost 
dead with fear. The leader also showed 
his saslign towards me; he drew out his 
long bright knife, and turning to me, said, 
“ How singular it is that the spots of rust of 
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human blood wont come out. You have 
been a soldier; what did you do that you 
kept yours so bright?” — Ltold him that we 
polished our arms with brick-dust and vine- 
gar. “I shall note that down,” said he, 
balancing the sword carelessly in his hand, 
while he pointed it towards:my stomach as 
if he were going to make a thrust, “Ha! 
how well it fits the hand! This knife never 
fails: I have made many men pale with it.” 
The best thing I could do was not to pro- 
voke his savage enjoyment, and I therefore 
tried not to lose my courage. I said, as col- 
lectedly as I could, “Sv then, you take aim 
upwards ?—Why. don’t you plunge it in the 
breast downwards?” ‘ That (he answered) 
is not so sure; for above. are bones, and 
there the stroke might easily glide off or the 
knife take a wrong turn; but this never 
happens if you take aim from below; the 
point must, at all events, push in to the 
heart.” By such theoretical conversations 
I tried.to divert him from any practical at- 
tempts on me; but he still continued to” 
play for a long time with his. murderous 
weapon, and looked at it with the same 
pleasure as we usually do on a useful -instru- 
ment, touk. hold-of it by the point, threw it 
up so that it turned round in the air, and 
then caught it with great dexterity by the 
handle. He was pleased with himself, and 
desired that I would do the same. I excused 
myself, but showed them another pieee of 
art, where on one side of the blade of the 
knife a little paper was pasted, and then 
by quickly turning the handle, it-seemed 
to stick on -both sides, and sometimes on 
neither. The men were much delighted 
with this sleight of hand, and could not at 
first comprehend how it was done. I ex- 
plained the trick to the leader, who per- 
formed it, and was amused by it. 


In this manner we gradually became fa- 
miliar: The young robber I have mention- 
ed, in particular, took a liking to me, often 
nsed soothing expressions, and assured me 
that the innkeeper’s son only would have to 
pay the reckoning. Even the generally 


gloomy leader once said to me, “ Federico, | 


I have really conceived an affection for you.” 
But after this moment of sunshine it became 
again cloudy; and when they received news 
that several soldiers were seen approaching, 
we two pe were tied with ropes, and 
laid‘on the ground, with the threat, “ Your 
lives answer to us for our own, Ifthe soldiers 
attack us, you perish.” And such would pro- 
bably. have been our fate, had not, as we 
afterwards learned, the inhabitants entreated 
the commander to order his troops back, as 
the lives of the prisoners were at stake. 
The robbers were very well informed of all 
the motions of the soldiers through their 
> and immediately unbound us, when 
they heard that their pursuers had retired. 


Towards eleven in the forenoon, the pea- 
sants returned the second time, bringing 
with: them 200 scudi in money, besides some 
watches and silver spoons, as a ransom for 
the innkeeper’s son. The leader, sitting on 
the ground, had the things brought to him, 
counted the money, and contemptuously 
threw the rest away, saying, “ This rubbish 








is quite useless ; I will have money.” ™, 
sala sum offered for a ransom ant 
throw him into a violent passion, and 
claimed in a fury, “What do the , 
mean? Whom do they take me fop} b 
they imagine that I will be satisfied 
paltry 200 iustead of 10,000 - seudj?: hi 
where has the like ever happened to me, 
where have I been so ill—so scandg 
treated : but I will show you——” He 
not listen when they asserted that the fiths 
of the young man had nothing nore ny, 
even that in the whole town only so.myq 
could be collected. “If you don’t bring m 
more money,” said he, “1 will send yop 
head of this fellow.” His comrades, toshoy 
that they were of the same. dispositigy 
their master, and to. enforce his th 
pricked the poor lad in the presence of i 
peasants with their daggers, and made belien 
to cut off his ears. This cruel sport jhrew 
him into convulsions, and he fainted, As 
the ransom, which the men had broughi, 9a 
given to Jiberate young Baldi, and no.mep. 
tion was made uf me, nor any answer fron 
the Baron returned to my letter, the robes 
desired me to write a second, more pressing 
and representing to the Baron my certg 
death if he did not redeem me. I refused 
comply. ““ Of what use will it be,” sii}, 
“ You see that nobody is troubled aboutm: 
you know now that I am a poor painter who 
gains his livelihood by his art. Youcu 
get nothing from me, and no one will jy 
any thing to save me, The Baron has pm 


bably fled to Rome, and cares little how] ff 


fare; therefore let me go; or if youwi 
murder me, do it immediately ; it cand 
No use to you to keep.me any longer.” Thy 


desisted from pressing me, and the peasam§ i}, 


went away -again to fetch more 4 
The robbers ead now a mind to sy 
mens of my art, they therefore desired me 
to execute their likenesses. I took a piece 
of charcoal from the ground, pointed it; pre- 
pared several sheets of white paper which 
had still about me, and began a sketth 
them as well as I could. The robbers wer 
satisfied with some of them, and keptther, 
but returned one of the drawings, sayin, 
that it was awry, which in fact could ooth 
denied. 


I will here describe the appearance of t 
leader in a few words: he wore a 
peaked hat with a broad brim, ornament 
with red ribbons and. coloured flowers; 
had large black whiskers and a thickb 
and over the ears two black locks, theres 
his head being shaved ; heavy gold ear-ning; 
naked neck and breast; the latter 
with hair; round the neck a coral necklit 
and one of pearls, to which hung a cruciind 
black ebony and the figure of Christ of gal 
the waistcoat, the short jacket, and 
small-clothes, were of green velvet, the 
trimmed with three rows of silver bu 
The cartridges stuck all round ines 
girdle; in the front was the dagger, the 
- which was of black horn inlaid wl 
silver. 


the arms of the Pope. I wonder, wi 
the robbers ever reflected upon this sing 






























I observed on the brass clasp of thegi Y 
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distiniction. Frivolity is certainly the last 
thing towhich we must ascribe it, for devo- 
tion to the Holy Father exists among these 
sople along with crime. Thus his breast 
‘was ornamented with a number of amu- 
les and images of saints, and it is even not 
jniprobable that he invokes them before he 
b his blondy work. Over his shoulders 
inp '@ blunderbuss, and a leather strap, em- 
with green silk, which contained a 
¢spoon and fork. Instead of shoes, he 
wore sandals, fastened with ribbons, bound 
fiund the legs up to his knee. The others 
alied him Nicolas: he was a man of about 
thirty-five years of age. A companion called 
Frumassone was about the same age, and 
three others were about twenty, twenty-four, 
ghdthirty years old. The gang wished to 
suade me to join them, and assured me 
Fabould be very happy. They said they 
sed many fine pictures which they 
jad plundered from English travellers on 
therouds. Once, as they tuld me, they had 
tien’ prisoner an English gentleman with 
atoost beautiful lady. They had made her 
aseat and table of the branches of trees, 
and dune every thing in their power to 
yaise her spirits, fur the lady was so hand- 
some and so polite—but she never would 
be cheerful. ‘We only go on the high 
tals” continued they, “ when we have no 
better employment ; it produces but little, 
$00 0r400 scudi, rings, snuff-boxes, watches, 
&c, that is all we get.” 
| [farther learned by our conversations 
thattheir gang consisted of fifty-one, who as- 
sembled every three months to amuse them- 
selves together. But the grand meeting 
took place every New Years’ Day ; they were 
ihenall very merry; there were also women 
wd girls present ; they danced and drank, 
id this continued eight days. They made 
to secret of it te me, that they had a plan 
br carrying off a Cardinal, and intended to 
ieep him fast till the Holy Father should 
have pardoned them. They also spoke of 
going to Milan, where there were many rich 
people, but were deterred by the want of 
passports. 
Twwards five o'clock in the evening, the 
peasants came for the third time, and 
brought 129 scudi in gold, for the ransom of 
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the young Baldi. ‘The robbers, not yet 
i , repeatedly threatened to murder 
himif they did not bring more money; the 
peasants lamented and entreated, and af- 
med that no more could be collected. 
Tie young man fell at the robbers’ feet, and 
with'tears in his eyes, besought them to 
Werate him. But all in vain! The pea- 
ints Were sent back with the threat that if 
hey did not bring more, old Baldi should 
ye only the head of his son! 


With: respect to myself they were now 
ced that nobody cared about me, and 
T'was therefore quite a useless pledge to 
em. Suddenly, Nicolas turned to me, and 
‘Near these words from his mouth, which 
Minded to me like heavenly music, “Go! 
g; depart in peace!” Another smiling, 
a, “Pardon us Federico? we have been 
aken (he probably meant about the 
d:tansom), perhaps we shall one day 





see each other again.” “ [ hope,” replied I, 
laughing, “ that I shall not be again a 
burthen to you.” The robbers joined in the 
laugh, gave me their hands, and we parted 
in a kind of friendship. I had already pro- 
ceeded a good way down the mountain in 
double quick time; when one of them called 
to mefrom the top: “ Federico! Federico! 
cou.e back again.” I started, but turned 
back, and asked what they wanted. ‘ Give 
me back my handkerchief,” cried one of 
them. He had given me during the rain 
his wet handkerchief for my dry one to 
wrap round the lock of his gun. The robber 
again held out his hand, embraced me, and 
said, “ Give me a kiss Federico.” I did so, 
and we separated. IL returned to Olevano, 
and thence to Rome. I quite unexpectedly 
met some friends who could scarcely trust 
their own eyes when they beheld me. They 
had taken some gensd’armes with them tor 
safety, and were abvut to offer a sum as a 
ransom, which had been collected by the 
patriotic care of our generous Swiss consul 
Mr. Schnell. Highly rejoiced at the happy 
issue of this unpleasant adventure, we all re- 
turned to Rome, where my liberation was 
celebrated by the German artists who had 
taken the most lively interest in my fate, on 
Midsummer’s-day, according to the German 
custom, with cheerful songs and a social 
glass, 
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BRIEF MEMOIR OF PRINCE BLUCHER OF 
WAULSTATT. 


Gebharal Lebrecht Von Bliucher, of the 
house of Great Rensow, was born at Ros- 
tock on the 16th of December, 1742. His 
father, a Captain of Horse in the service of 
Hesse Cassel, sent him at the beginning of 
the seven years’ war to Rigen, where, on 
seeing the Swedish Hussars, a love for a 
soldier’s life was awakened in him, and he 
entered the service contrary to the advice 
of his relations, at the age of fourteen, made 
his first campaign against the Prussians, 
and was taken prisoner by the same regi- 
ment of Hussars, in which he afterwards 
distinguished ‘himself so greatly. Colonel 
Von Belling, then Colonel of this regiment, 
persuaded him to enter the Prussian service, 
which was accomplished by exchanging 
him for a Swedish officer, and Blucher 
remained with this regiment during the 
other campaigns of the seven years’ war. 
After the war, displeased at not being pro- 
moted, he resigned his commission as Cap- 
tain of Horse, and dedicated himself to 
agriculture; but under William II. again 
entered his old regiment as Major, and 
fought at the head of it, during the cam- 
paign from 1793 to 94 with much distinc- 
tion. After the battle of Leystudt, on the 
18th September 1794, which was particularly 
glorious to him, he received as Major Ge- 
neral, a command in the army of observa- 
tion in the Lower Rhine. In 1802, he took 

ssession for Prussia, of Erfurt and Muhl- 

usen, and in 1805—6, was in active 
service. After the battle of Jena, he fol- 
lowed with a great.part of the Cavalry, 





Prince Hohenlohe on the way to Pomera- 
nia, and not being able to overtake him, 
threw himself with the corps of the Dukes of 
Weimar and Brunswick into ‘Liibeck, to 
draw the French from the Oder. But Lii- 
beck was taken by storm by the superior 
French forces, and Blucher with the’ few 
troops that he had with him, was obliged 
to capitulate at the village of Ratkau, in the 
Liibeck territory, on the 7th of November, 
and as he expressly added, “only through 
want of ammunition and provisions.” Being 
soon after exchanged for the French Mar- 
shal Victor, he was sent off by the king of 
Prussia, with a small corps on board a ship, 
for Swedish Pomerania, which he after- 
wards evacuated in consequence of the 
peace of Tilsit. 

He was then employed in the war depart- 
ment, and afterwards as Commanding Ge- 
neral in Pomerania, but deprived of his 
employment by the influence of Napoleon: 
From this state of inactivity, he again enter- 
ed the field in 1813, in the 71st year of his 
age, as the principal avenger of the honour 
of Prussia and of Germany. At Lutzen, he 
gained the order of St. George, given by the 
Emperor Alexander, made a powerful resis- 
tance at Bautzen to the advance of the ene- 
my, and commenced on the 26th August, 
the long series of his decisive and glorious 
actions, by the victury on the Katzbach, in 
which he annihilated the army of Macdo 
nald. He then marched boldly through Lu- 
satia, along the Elbe, passed that river at 
Wartburg, gained on the 16th the battle of 
Mockern, the prelude to the great and gene- 
ral victory of the 28th, to which Bliicher’s 
valour did not a little contribute. 

He who was called by Buonaparte in con- 
tempt, the General of Hussars, but by his 
soldiers (first of all it is said by the Rus- 
sians) on account of his rapid marches, 
Marshal Forwards, pursued the flying enemy. 
tu the Rhine, which he crossed on the 1st 
of January 1814, and penetrated into the 
French territory. A series of severe actions 
with alternate success, and lastly, the dec 
sive victory at Laon, on the 9th of February, 
opened the way to Paris, which was entered 
by the conquerors on the day after the bat- 
tle of Montmartre, on the 31st of March. 
Iie went in company of the Monarchs to 
England, where the enthusiasm of the peo- 
ple afforded him the most brilliant triumph, 
which was also prepared for him by the cor- 
dial gratitude of his countrymey on his re- 
turn home to Germany. The landing of 
Napoleon again called him to the field, from 
the rural repose to which he had retired. 
Though unfortunate on the 16th of June, at 
Ligoy, and in danger by the fall, of his 
horse, under which he was thrown, to lose 
both his liberty and his life, he did not, how- 
ever, lose his presence of mind and his cou- 
rage; but only two days after, led his beat- 
en but not conquered Prussians again to the 
attack, and decided on the glorious 18th of 
June, the eventful battle of Waterloo, and 
the fate of Napoleon. Then, with the same 
rapidity as he had conquered, he followed up 
his victory; and, for the second time, ob- 
tained peace in Paris. As his own couritry 
and foreign nations recognized and honour- 



































































of Rurope honoured him with orders of 
knighthoed. His own Sovereign named 
Mm, in memory of the first of his victories, 
Piince of Wahistatt, with a suitable dote- 
tion, and bestowed on him exclusively, a 
partioular mark of honour, namely, an iron 
¢rdéss surrounded with golden rays, with the 
Pecos declaration, that “he knew very 
i that no golden rays could heighten the 
s ur of his services; but that it gave 
hina Pleasure to maxe hia sense of them evi- 
dent, by a suitable mark of distinction.” The 
last mark of the getitede of his King, 
whith was certainly deeply felt by the vene- 
rable old man, was received upon his death 
bed, by the hero, whom the King quitted 
with tears in his eyes, and who is alsw to be 
called happy before many others who fol- 
lowed the same career, in that he did not 
outlive himself. 





: “HE LATE DR. DRAKE, D.D. 
jm... trifly oo character, after ful- 
inp evi uty, earnestly pursuing ever 
vires, onal: rfecting a life of etemplary 
excellence, departed this transitory scene 
oar cen. | the 12th of September, 
ia thé 75th year of his age. 
' Fit was nearly 30 yedrs vicar of the Pa- 
fish of Rothdale, in Lancashire, and one of 
his’ Majesty’s Jhistices of the Peace for the 
Counties of Lancaster, York, and Chester. 
’ é was a fervent pastor, an upright and 
constientious magistrate, a beneficent mas- 
ter, a. faithful husband, an affectionate pa- 
fétit, a zéalous friend, a truly generous and 
beriévolent-hearted father to the fatherless. 
In a word, his virtaous life was the uverring 
guide for the Christian. 

Dispenser of the laws of God and man, he 
discharged his sacred and civil duties con- 
sciéntiously ; and while his private virtues 
anid contiliating manners have éndeared his 
themory to all who knew him, the sound- 
ness'and vigour of his Pulpit eloquence have 
left‘an indelible impression on the minds of 
his tiearers, and whith their hearts will ever 
love to chérish. 

octor’s dissolution was as one who 
was fafling into a gentle slumber, with the 
eaininess and serenity of a Christian.— 
Morning Post. 


THE DRAMA. 


Tipe Lamws.—On Monday the Comedy 
of The Suspicious Husband, restored Mrs. 
Enwin and Mr, Pors to the stage; the for- 
mer as Clarinda, the latter as Adr. Sérict- 
land. Their several qualificatiuas ate too 
generally known to stand in need of’ being 
speribe ., Mr. rg ig! was the Ranger, 
aad Mr. Russe. Jack Meggot. Upon the 
whole the play was well aeted, but to-our 
inde it wanted the genuine ease of Thalia. 
was somewhat of formality tou visible 

in the. groupings and: situations: the studied 
“concerted trick of the stage was not 

x io ts Conte , yn So 
in the Comé Tancaise. was ng, 

ad the admirable axiomars eat celare ortem, 
was lost:sight of in the aim: at superior ex, 





. ‘THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


cellence. The essential beauties of Comedy 
are ease and nature; and with the strength 
of talent in that line at this theatre, the only 
piece of advice we would offer, is not to 
overcharge the picture, nor o’erstep that li- 
mited modesty, without which farce and ca- 
ricature become the substitutes for chaste 
delineation and propriety. Hamlet’s rules 
ought to be inscribed, in letters of gold, in 
the title-page of every actur’s part. RusseLt 
and Mrs. Orcer, the latter as Mrs. Strict- 
land, were the only performers whose style 
did not call for such remarks as these: 
excellent as Evttston’s Ranger was, it he- 
trayed more of the constraint of preparation 
than is consistent with the entire freedom 
of the character—his attitudes when solus, 
and his positions when in contact with 
others, were much impregnated with pre- 
vious rehearsal. Yet he often produced the 
most striking effects. The same observa- 
tions apply, though rather in a modified 
degree, to Mrs. Epw1n’s Clarinda; and ina 
still lesser degree to Miss Keray’s Luecette. 
As for Mrs. Manpywy in Jacentha, she must 
certainly be exempted from this imputation : 
nothing too much ef antecedent study ap- 
peared in her personation, for she seemed 
to know as little of her part as if she had 
read it for the first time at tea in the green- 
room before her entré. This lect, and 
Mr. Pentey’s mouthing in Fi » were 
the chief drawbacks on the entertainment 
of the audience. 

We have been, it may be thought, more 
critical than usual on this play ; but with 
such a comic company as Drury Lane now 
boasts, we must old the manager to his 
task, and have from him what he is able to 
give us, sterling comedy acted in a way 
worthy of itself. 

Poor Tosrn wrote no fewer than fourteen 
pieces for the stage, to which number (so 
cruelly rejected during his life) belong the 
Honey Moon, which was acted with consider- 
able eclat at Drury Lane Theatre on Tues- 
day,and the new Musical Draffia, announced 
for to-night, though probably not to be pro- 
duced till near the end of next week. 

Mr. Vanpenuorr, according to report, re- 
fuses to play with Mr. Keaw, whose dispo- 
sition to bear no rival near the throne, 
causes a general apprehension in other first- 
rate actors, that they will not be allowed a 
fair chance with the public, at his side. 
New types are (a joker, we presume, writes 
us) being cast at the foundry, expressly for 
the purpose of announcing Kean’s name in 
@ proper manner on the bills. They are like 
himself rather short, but have what the 
printers call a fine broad face. 

Covent Gaarpew has signalized the week 
by the revival of Love for Love; embalming 
this: corrupting aud  licentious 
with all the spices of comic geniis. When 
we notice that Tzrry was Sir 
Legend, C. Kemnuz, Valentine, Fannen,) 
Foresight, Jones, Tattie, Anporr, Scandal, 
Emery, Ben, Mrs. Davison, Angelica, and 
Mrs. Grass, Mrs. Frail, wé néed not add’ 
that the acting was superlative. Indeed, if’ 
any thing could Have’ ined: sufferance | 


Comedy | that at this. date, nearly all India is 
| (Central India) are now seus ia theircrpy 
or many, 





fur this pruricit piece, the admirable way in| 









which it was performed must have it 
through, But it is a clear and curioys 
that however vicious the age ma be i 
other respects, its spirit is decidedly 

to the want of decency and decorum a 
the stage. It is therefore, to say the 

it, ill-judged to offer so offensive a Play yg 
modern audience ; and the condemnat; 
Love for Love, in spite of the adm 
talents by which it was supported, iD spiteg 
the exquisite wit which trradiates its ob 
scenity, will, we trust, convince the ; 
that the ripeness of depravity has no 
arrived to render the language of the bagn; 
however sparkling, and the feats aha 


prostitute, however lively, acceptable jp 4 § 


British Theatre. 

‘Fue Encuisa Opera has closed for the 
season, and has. we believe, been to! 
attended, though nothing either of novelty 
or merit, with the exception of the very few 
pieces which we have uoticed as they were 
produced, has attracted public regard, Ay 
1s too often the case, the practice of thiy 
Theatre is at war with its pretensions, a 
disappointment is the consequence, 





THEATRICAL CUSTOMS. 

In former times, the performets of Pys 
(whose mode of demi-incorporation wit 
scribed in a récent number), used fopit. 
chase the pieces offered for representa, 
and pay a price for them in proportion tothe 
celebrity of their authors. Quinault, fx 
written the comedy of the Rivales, in 
begged of Tristan to sell it to the co: 
The performers agreed to give a 
crowns, upon the supposition that 
was the author ; but when he told them 
it was the: work of a young man, they# 
tracted, and would only give the halfoft 












sum. Tristan, on the other hand, proposed tit & ° 


they should allow Quinault the (nema) 
ninth part of the receipts whenever hirp 
was acted, to which they assented, and this 
custom has been followed ever since: ‘The 
custom of playing an afterpiece was not it 
troduced till 1722. Before that time, thy 
only presented the petite piece afer te 
eighth or tenth performance of the princgl 
one, when it was assumed that the alfa 
tion had a little declined. To do awayty 
chance of this disadvantageous suspicion 
de la Mothe caused an afterpiece to be 
after Romuius on its first night, and he & 
ample soon became universal.— Dictionnat 
d’ Anecdotes, &c. 1769. 





East Inpies.—An anonymous friend 
dates, “Camp, near Indore, 10th April, Ti, 
and signs ‘* A Constant Reader,” alter com 
menting us on the accuracy of the few nuit 
of Indian affairs which have appeared in @ 
columns (otherwise devoted to subjetts! 
purely literary), says‘ you may now Sir, 


and that the farmers of this part of I 


which ate perhaps the first 
ears—what must such a setarity be 
‘ong a‘ period of rapine aiid 
now remains to'be done but to pres 
peace of the cotintry, arid’ to'encourage GN 
tion, witich’ will for sonie time's ir we 
of ‘population, as: the’ Pitidutrees have 
desert of some of the finest pr 
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VARIETIES, 
Par, 
“gam Hot-wouses.—Earl Powis, we are 
#6 med, has had constructed a building 
Peoning fruits and the exotics of warmer 





in which steam is employed to raisé 

oan ficial heat. This agett is said to be 
@Mplicable to the purpose, that the new 
will far excel. any thing of the 

iad hitherto in use, .and:an uninterrupted 
waceession of all the rarest and most difficult 
“guinable from it. 




















the "The great: window of Westminster Hall is 
feats of the Bp: being restored. It had become 
ptable in Sheen ——- 

Rxecdors.— When the bn ng Joseph 
sed fort | yf visited Russia, he positively refused to 
en tolerally Bg up his abode in the Imperial Palaces. 
tof novelty Bi tecet at that time, there was no inn 
the very few # Zarskvjeseto. In this dilemma, Catharine 
S theywere tf caused a sign to be put up before a very 
regard. Ai) tretty house ‘belonging to her gardener, 
ctice of this Tpon this sign, a spinning-wheel was paint- 
sions, an , with the Russian. inscription, “Catha- 
an rine’s spioning-wheel:” at the bottom stood, 
$. in German characters, “ Falkenstein.” Jo- 
vets of Py |  seph If. put up at this house, and had not 
tion wit. | theslightest suspicion of this ingenious de- 
sed fopi elt: It was not till long after, that he learnt 
resent thetrick that had been put upon him. 
ortion: tothe ‘Mitan, Sept. 11.—The works for finish- 
ault, the great cathedral, which is the princi- 
eles, in ornament of this city, are a 
he with. great activity. Napoleon having se- 
} . both ‘ ed the funds formerly designed for 
that Tithe this work, and these funds having been 
id themiel® since absorbed by the great expences which 
van, they unavoidable circumstances have occasioned 
e halfof t the municipality, our sovereign has appoint- 
proposed tit F* ed the sum of 12,000 francs per month to 
16 (newsiénd)® continue these works, which may be’ com- 
ever bis pity} pared with the most magnificent specimens 







ted, and this 
since: ‘The 
e was TOt it 


of ancient architecture. It is to be observed, 
that.two-thirds of the workmen at present 

on this building, are taken from 
the German regiments now) stationed in 
Lombard - 


y. 

», The Parisian Bulletin de Commerce asserts, 
that French borax has been produced (at 

Marseilles), equal to the finest in Holland. 
Perstan AnecpoTe.—A sage was asked, 
' was the most valuable piece of 
information that he had ever acquired? “I 
learnt from a blind. man,” he replied, “not 
. wlift # foot till I had previously, with my 
sick, ascertained ‘the nature of the ground 
ee I was to put it down again.” 
me at a lesson to logicians, and-all engaged 

it philosophical enquiries ! 

Avorter.—A Persian Monarch, almost 
atthe point of death, made a vow to distri- 
a large sum among the Religious, if he 
tecoveréd. He got well, and entrusted a 
#feat purse of gold to one of his slaves to 
He full his vow, but the slave returned with 
ny, the purse full; and declared a that he could 
th! ‘any igtous, “How,” said the 
Prince, “are there not four hundred in’ the 



















A there are that number who wear the 
but I offered the gold’ to every one of 


of the vegetable world be ob-| century, 
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thence coneluded that none of them’ were 
really religious.” 

Reparrer.—A young maw visiting his 
mistress, met a rival who was somewhat ad- 
vanced in’ years, and wishing to rally him, 
enquired how old he was? “TI can’t exactly 
tell,” replied the other; “but I can inform 
you that an ass is older at twenty, than a 
man at sixty !” 

Remarkaste Assocration.—There’ has 
been established at Rome, since the 16th 
,a Comnrunity called Fraternita della 
Morte. This society, which has recently 
celebrated its anniversary, has a two-fold 
object:—first, to setck out and bury the bo- 
dies of murdered persons; and secondly, to 
defray the funeral expences of those who die 
without relatives, and whose bodies are left 
uninterred. The little church of this Fra- 
ternity of Death, is situated near the Tiber, 
and is remarkable for a singular chapel, se- 
parated into two parts. The first division is 
|a Kind of bone-house, in which the bones 
are methodically ranged; the walls are co- 
vered with skulls, and skeletons are sus- 
pended from the cieling. The second divi- 
sion.forms a theatre, where some dramatic 
spectacle of a terrific description, is annually 
represented. The drama is performed by 
figures formed of human bones. 

There are now 35 steam vessels employed 
on the Mississippi of from 443 to 40 tons: 
7,259 tons in ail. There are 30 more buiid- 
ing, of from 720 to 80 tons; 5,995 tons ag- 

re 
, Anecpore.— Dr. C***, in Paris, affirmed, 
in the year 1815, that the foreign powers 
had not yet ceased to make war upon 
France. “ Paris,” says he, “is crowded 
with Russian, English, German, Spanish, 
Italian, and Danish physicians, who are as 
busy as they are ignorant. They have no 
right to practise, and. yet they daily kill 
about twenty Frenchmen, not to mention 
‘the skilful French a who are now 
starving for want of employment.” 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


SUMMARY ACCOUNT OP THE PUBLIC LIBRA- 
RIES OF GERMANY. 

The Royal Library of Munich contains a 
collection of 400,000 volumes. That of Got- 
tingen, which i8 one of the most celebrated 
in Germany, contains 280,000 volumes, 
110,000 academic dissertations, and 5000 
manuscripts; the Dresden Library contains 
250,000 printed books; 100,000 dissertations, 
and 4000 manuscripts. The Library of Wol- 
fenbuttel is particularly celebrated for its 
ivaluable collection of ancient works; it con- 
tains 190,000 printed volumes, 40,000 dis- 
\sertations,: and 4000 manuscripts. Among 
ithe 182,000 volumes which compose the 
‘Library of Stuttgard, there are 12,000 diffe- 
rent editions of the Bible. There are seven 


ones are the Royal Library and the Library 
of the Academy; the former contains 
160,000, volumes, and the latter $0,000. 

he following. Libraries are not so re- 


markable. for the number of works they 
contain; but their collections ‘are: not Jess 





yl a ¥ . ~ b 
i a “Tt is trué,” answered the slave, 


in turn, and not one refused it: I 





public: libraries in Berlin; the two principal 
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volumes; Hambargh, 100000; Breslau, 
100,000; Weimar, 95,000; Menta, . 
Marburgh, 55,000; Heidelberg, 390,000 ; 
Wernigerode, 30,000; Augsburgh, 21,000 ; 
Meimengen, 24,000; New-Strelitz, 22,000; 
Salzburg, 20,000; .Magdeburgh, 20,000 ; 
Halle, 20,000; Landshut; 20,000. 

If to these Libraries be added those of 
Jena, Leipsic, Tubingen, Keil, and other 
aniversities and cities not included: in the 
above enumeration, and also these of the 
Austrian Empire, it may be caleulated that- 
the total number of books contained in the 
Public Libraries of the German States, 
amounts to upwards of four millions, besides ' 
the various memoirs, pamphlets, periodical 
publications, dissertations, and manuscripts. 
A new novel by the author of Waverley 
is announced. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
OCTOBER, I819 
Thursday, 7.—Thermometer from 41 to 60. 
Barometer from 30,19 to 30,13. 
Wind WDbS. 2.—Generally cloudy. 
Friday, 8.—Thermometer from 53 to 68. 
Barometer from 30,21 to 30,24, 
Wind SW. }.—Generally cloudy, 
Suturday, 9.—Thermometer from 55 to 66. 
’ Barometer from 30,15 to 30,12, 
Wind SbE. 2. SHW. 1.—Generally cloudy: 
Sunday, 10.—Thermometer from 54 to 73. 
Barometer from 29,99 to 30,03. 
Wind SE. }.—Generally clear. 
Monday, 11.—Thermometer from 53 to 76. 
Barometer from 30,05 to 30,14. . 
Wind NE. 3.—Generally clear. 
Tuesday, 12.—Thermometer from 53 to 75. 
Barometer from 39;19 to 30,23. 
Wind SE. }.—Morning foggy ; the rest: of 
the day generally clear. 
Wednesday, 13.—Thermometer from 88 to'67. 
Barometer from 30,19 to 30,27. 
Wind SW. 1.—Morning and noon cloutly; 
the rest of the day generally clear. 
On Thursday 2ist, at 8 hours, 0 minutes, 
42 seconds, clock time, the first satellite of Ju- 
piter will emerge from an eclipse. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS: 

We have not seen tlie publication alladed to 
by a Correspotident, whiose initials are T. Rt. ; 
but shall have pleasure in impartially comply- 
ing with his hints. 

G.D. W. and many other communications 
are under consideration. 

If we are not mistaken, the lines om the 
opening of the Royal Liverpool Institution 
have already appeared in:print: The Literary 
Gazette is entirely original, 

H. G. P. H.’s hint shall be attended to. 

Hertfordiensis and: other € re. 
mind us that John Scott, the amiable poet of 
Amwell, was an instance of poetic genius ina 
member belonging to the Society of Friends, 
precedent to’ that of the author of Aohian 
Hours, reviewed in our No, 141. This fact 
had not escaped our recollection, nor did we 
allude to Mr. Wiffen’s sect as the slightest ixi- 
ponte either upon him or it. We respect a. 
apenas much as the most fashionable 

aver. 


Errata.—In our last number, page 644, 
col. 2, line:18,. for “has” read “ have.”-Page 
650, in the title of Salathé’s Journal, for: 
‘Translated by himself,’ read by 








valuable.. Frankfort on the Maine, 100,000 


himself.” 











Wisceliancous Avvertisements. 
(Connected with Literature and the Arts.) 








"Mr. West’s Exhibition, 


HE great Picture DEATH on the PALE 
HORSE, Christ Rejected, St. Peter's First Sermon, 
the Brazen Serpent, St. Paul and Barnabas turning to 
the Gentiles, with several Pictures and Sketches. on 
Scriptural Subjects, are now Exhibiting uncer the imme- 
diate Patronage of His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
at No, 195, Pall Mail, near Carlton House, every day 
from ten till five. C. SMART, Secretary. 





ME. BULLOCK has the honour of informing 
the Nobility, Gentry and Public at large, that, en- 
couraged by the success of his late undertaking to sell in 
person the various and valuable contents of his Museum 
of Works in Nutural History, ‘the Fine Arts, &c. he has 
commenced thé geberal business of an Auctioneer, and 
for tat purpose fitted up the Egyptian Hall (late the 
Museum) Piccadilly, in a style of greatelegance. This ex- 
tensive edifice now contains by far the largest and most 
convenient suite of Apartments for general ‘Trade in the 
metropolis, and presents a Mart for either public or 
private.sale, on a scale which has not herctofore existed. 
The premises contain upwards of sixteen Lundred feet in 
leugth-of wall, the whole of which is laid out and arranged 
for the display of Articles on sale in a manuer the best 
suited for the mutual interests of the buyer and seller. 
The great Apartment lately occupied by the Museum is 
fitted up in a style of corresponding architecture with the 
exterior of the building, and is probably the finest Egyptian 
Chamber in exist it is 60 feet iu length, by 40 in 
height. This splendid apartment will be solely devoted 
for the exhibition of goods on Private Sale, which will be 
artanged in the most suitable manner for public inspection. 
The situation of the Egyptian Hall in the centre of the 
Court End of London, and of all the fashionable prome- 
nades, has already given this building greater notoriety 
and attraction than perhaps any other in the metropolis, 
and the best arrangements will be made to conduct the 
‘business on aseale in the highest degree tiberal and re- 
spectable, . Mr. Bullock's constant habits of business, his 
Ipng connection’ during the formation of his late Museuin 
with the most celebrated scieatific characters and col- 
lectors. of articles of rarity.and curiosity all over Europe, 
will it is presumed give the New Establishment in which 
he has now ewharked, an advantage in the highest degree 
beneficial to the proprietors of works of Science and Art, 
who may be disposed to offer theni for sale. No personal 
exertion on the part of the proprietor shall be wanting to 
fulfil the wishes of those who may honour him with their 
A. e and 4 

The situation and extent of the premises, and their 











universal adaptation for general trade of every descrip- |° 


tion; must be obvious to the public. There cannot be a 
finer.or more established Mart for the disposal, either by 
private contract or public auction, of paintings, statues, 
drawings, books and engravings, marbles, cameos, subjects 
of natural history aud antiquity, rare works in ivory, 
wood, japan, &c., chins, cabinet work, and furniture of 
every description ; in short: every article of either orna- 
ment or use, for which any demand can be created. 

The premises are now open for the reception of all 
articles which belong to the business of a general auc- 
tioneer, and the terms may be known by application at the 
Egyptian Hall. 
posewrn— as 
BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


‘THE GAME BOOK FOR 1819, A New 

Edition, improved.—This work consists of Tables, 
by means of which an account may be kept with ease and 
accuracy of the different kinds of Game, when, where, 
and by whom killed, how disposed of, and other parti- 
culars, forming a complete Journal of Sporting Occur- 
rences.—Besides the interest this work may afford to the 
Lover of Field Sports, it -will be found’ useful in preserv- 
ing an account of the different kinds of Game brought in, 
and the disposal of it in presents or otherwise by the 
Gamekeeper. It may be had in pocket form, price 7s. or 
larger, price 10s. 64., and 42s. according to the size re- 
q 











London: printed for Jolin Harding, 36, St. James’s 
S tect. 











1s. 6d. bound, the Sixteenth Edition of 


"THE ACCIDENCE; or First RupiImMENTS 
of English Grammar.—By ELLIN DEVIS. 


Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave-Maria- 
Lane. Of whom may be had, just published, 

FABLES, in Verse; from sop, La Fontaine, and 
others, By Mary Anne Davis. A Second Edition, mucl. 
enlarged, by several additional Fables and interesting 
Moral Tales. Foolscap, 8vo. price 4s. 6d. boards. 





Price 2s. 6d. in boards, with considerable Additions, the 
Second Edition of 

HE POOR GIRL’S HELP to a knowledge 

of the first principles of the Christian Religion ; and 
to the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

By ELIZABETH APPLETON, 
Author of Private Education, &c. &c. 
Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave-Maria- 
Laue. 





New French Grammar. 
In one thick voluine, 12mo. price 5s. bound, 
A NEW THEORETICAL anv PRACTICAL 
Grammar of the French Language, with nume- 
rous instructive Exercises. By C. GROS, 
Author and Editor of many valuable School Books. 
Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave-Maria- 
Lane ; and Boosey and Sons, Old Broad Street. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 











No. 1, of ' . 
ACKERMANN’S HISTO 4 
R. Characteristic Tour of the Bhan, aA i 





to Coblentz and Cologne, in Six Monthly Parts: Conta. 

ing a complete History and Picturesque Description of, *% 
portion of Country so full of curious and interesting ¢: } 
cumstances, as well as.so resplendent for its landseupe, oe 


grandeur, and beauty. The work will be: 
with Twenty-four highly finished and coloured : 
ings, from Drawings expressly made by an tipsy . 


resident near the banks of the Rhine, aug nabinale 
familiar with every part of it. . 

It is printed on large wove Elephant Veltuin Pa ‘ 
similar to “ The Histories of Oxford, Cambridge; College if 
and Schools, Wesuninster Abbey, and Microcosm.of le. ; i 
don.” ; 

Each Part contains Four highly finished’ and coloury => ] 
Engravings, accou,panied with copious Historical Lene . 
Press, printed with a new type, and hot-pressed, a 

Seven hundred and fifty copies only ae prints f 
on Elephant paper: to the first 500 Subscribers the price wa 
will be 14s.; the remaining 250 will be advanced td Is.” var 
Fifty large copies are taken on Atlas Paper, is, tai, ‘wh 
Part.—To be paid for on delivery. ‘ 

*,* Names of Subscribers, (which will be printed in wh 
the Work,) are received at Kk. Akermann’s, 101, Strasj ple: 
London, and by all the Book and Printsellers ig the ma 


United Kingdom. 
Also just published, 
Letters from Buenos Ayres and Chili, with an Origine! 
History of the latter Country, illustrated with Engr. 
ings, 8vo. price 12s. 





“ Mr. Gross has published one of the comp 
French Grammars we have seen.”—Monthly Magazine, 
January, 1819. . 

A Key to the Exercises in the above, price 3s. 6d. bound. 





In crown 8vo. price 6s. boards. 


TH E EMIGRANT’S DIRECTORY to the 
WESTERN SEATES OF NORTH AMERICA ; 
including a Voyage ont from Liverpool ; the Geography 
and Topography of the whole Western Country, accord- 
ing to its latest Improvements, with Instructions for de- 
scending the Ohio and Mississipi Rivers; also a brief 
Account of a new British Settlement on the Head Waters 
of the Susquehana in Philadelphia. 
By WILLIAM AMPHLETT, 
Formerly of London, and late of the County of Salop, 
now resident on the Banks of the Ohio River. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London. 
Of whom may be had, 
Fearon’s ‘Journey in America, third edition, 10s. 6d. 
Hall's Travels in Canada, &c. second edition, 14s. 





Embellished with a highly-finished portrait of Sand, in 
one volume 8vo. price 5s. 6d. boards, 


MEMOIR of CHARLES LOUIS SAND ; 
including a Narrative of the Circumstances at- 
tending the Death of Augustus Von Kotzebue: also, A 
Defence of the German Universities, to which is prefixed 
a Preliminary Essay on the present state of Germany. 
With an Introduction and Explanatory Notes by the 
Editor. 

“ Les revolutions qui arrivent dans les grands etats ne 
sont point un effect du hazard, ni du caprice des peuples. 
Rein ne revolte les grands d'un royayme comme un gou- 
vernement foible et derange. Pour la populace,ce n'est 
jamais par envie d’attaquer qu'elle se souleve, mais par 
impatience de souffrir..—Memoires de Sully, tom. 1, 


p- 133. 
Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave Maria 
Lane. 





Price 1s. bound, the Fifteenth Edition of 
RTHOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES; in a 
Series of Moral Letters. To which is added, a 
Selection of Essays, &c. Taken from the best English 
Writers. By the late JAMES ALDERSON, 
Carefully revised and corrected by the Rev. T. Smith. 
Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker; Scatchard and 
Letterman; Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown ; 
Lackington and Co.; Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy; J, 
Mawman; Simpkin and Marshall; end B. Reynolds, 





A New Work on Brewing. 
In 1¢mo. with an Engraving, Price 4s. 6d. boords, 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE, to render th 
ART OF BREWING more easy: whereinis 
emplified the Method of Brewing the several, Sorts of 
Malt Liquor most generally esteemed ; viz. Porter, Brown 
Stout, Ale, Amber, Ringwood Ale, Burton Ale, Windsor 
Ale, Dorch Ale, Dorchester Beer, and Table Beer: 
ineulcating the Use of the Saccharometer in their! Pro: 
duction, aad elucidating its Utility.by Exemples: accom > 
panied by Instructions for the Purchase of Malt ash. 
Hops, and some valuable Hints as regards the Use « 
these Ingredients in Brewing; also. particular Direction 
for the Geveral Management of the Brewery; with’ 
‘Tables of the net Excise Duties an - Strong and Tie 
Beer. he whole rendered familiar for the -Pablie or 
Private Brewer. By C. N. HAYMAN, Commay Brewer. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brose, 
London. Of whom may be had, ‘ 
Remarks on the Art of Making Wine. By J, Mu- 
culloch,M.D. Second Edition, in 12mo. 7s. boards. 
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In a few days, 





Odelbey’s Campaign in Saxony. evel 
Iwo vols. 8vo. 18s. boa: 
A CIRCUMSTANTIAL NARRATIVE of the 
tie Campeign in Saxony, in the year 1813. " 
By BARON ODELBEN. say, 
One of the General Officers of the Army. the) 
To which are subjoined the Notes of M. Aubert de Vety. fife ; 
This Publication ix, more properly, a sort of Petsom ther 
Narative of Buonaparte and his Staff, and incomparably H 
more entertaining than any detail of the Campaign could bi 
have been. The Author, an Officer of rank, attached to wih 
the Head Quarters of Buonaparte, was close enought Supe 
see and hear a great deal, and yet not sufficiently familiar thes 
with these extraordinary scenes to have lost the interest who 
which their novelty was czlculated to excite. “He, for is 
tunately, confines himself to the transactions which fell PK 
under his own immediate observation ; and his book givés, 80; 
certainly, the best account of the machinery of whieh Ne doul 
poleon was the spring. Vide 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. certs 
—————— that 





London: Printed for the Proprietors, by A.J. VALPY, 
Tooke’s Court, Chancery Lane: Published every 
Saturday, by HENRY COLBURN, Public Librity, 
Conduit-street; JOHN BELL, Dealer in Newspapt 
Sweeting’s Alley, Cornhill; and PINNOCK am 
MAUNDER, Booksellers, at the Literary Gaatiit 
Office, 267, Strand, where Communications (post palé) 
aré requested to be addressed to the Editor. ~ 4l 
supplied by alt Booksellers, Newsmen, and Statioa™) 
in Town and Country. , 











